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A Source of Hofmannsthal’s 
“ Aufzeichnungen zu Reden in Skandinavien ”’ 


In 1916 on a trip to Scandinavia, Hugo von Hofmannsthal gave in 

Oslo and in Stockholm two lectures, “ Gesetz und Freiheit ” and “ Die 
Idee Europa.” * Some notes which he had written in preparation for 
the first of these were published in 1932 after Hofmannsthal’s death 
in the literary journal Corona under the title “ Aufzeichnungen zu 
Reden in Skandinavien,”? and later included in the edition of his 
collected works. The most striking and most coherent part of this 
draft consists of four pages on Goethe. Karl J. Naef in his book on 
Hofmannsthal has emphasized the great significance of these Goethe 
notes and has singled them out as possibly Hofmannsthal’s most 
valuable statement on Goethe: 
Vielleicht ist in . . . [diesen] Notizen . .., die in Stichwértern und abgebro- 
chenen Sitzen u.a. eine tiefsinnige Schau der geistig-sittlichen Entwicklung 
Goeth: enthalten, iiberhaupt das Wertvollste gegeben, was Hofmannstahl von 
Go.ue auszusagen vermochte.* 


* Cf. Corona, hrg. v. Martin Bodmer u. Herbert Steiner (Miinchen-Ziirich) , 
It, 506, and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gesammelte Werke, hrg. v. H. Steiner, 
Prosa m1 (Frankfurt, 1952), 516. 

*Vol. 1, 379-393. 

*Prosa 1, 350-368. 

‘Hugo von Hofmannsthals Wesen und Werk (Ziirich, 1938), pp. 342f. Cf. 
also pp. 193 f. 
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Evidently it has escaped Mr. Naef’s attention that these remarks on 
Goethe are not Hofmannsthal’s own, but excerpts, and very literal 
excerpts at that, from Friedrich Gundolf’s famous Goethe biography, 
Of course this is no case of plagiarism ; Hofmannsthal never published 
these notes. They were apparently found in his estate and not 
recognized as borrowings from another author.® 

The following synoptic presentation will show how literally Hof- 
mannsthal has taken over Gundolf’s text. Almost all his changes are 
limited to minor syntactic or stylistic rephrasing; only a few times 
does he deviate deliberately. A brief discussion of these changes and 
of a few additions shall follow, with the intent to explore the actual 
function of Gundolf’s Goethe interpretation within the context of 
Hofmannsthal’s outline. 


HOFMANNSTHAL: * GUNDOLF: * 


[361] Goethes Gesetzesbegriff als Be- 
griff der geliiuterten Persénlichkeit.- 
[550] Ueberblicken wir kurz die Former 

Gegensatz zwischen unter denen der Gegensatz zwischen 
Mensch und Welt bei Goethe in fol- Mensch und Welt sich bei Goethe ent- 
genden Formen: Kampf zwischen wickelt hatte: als Kampf zwischen [551] 
naturhaft-schépferischem Ich und naturhaft schépferischem Ich gegen die 
Gesellschaft (“ Prometheus,” “ Gétz,” Gesellschaft .. . (Prometheus-Gétz- 
“ Werther ”’). Werther-stufe) . 
Selbstbesessenheit, [325] ... Selbstbesessenheit .. .° 
Konflikt unserer praktischen Freiheit 
mit dem notwendigen Gange des Ganzen.° 


5 As Steiner mentions (Prosa m1, 516) approximately the first half of “Die Ide 


Europa” (Prosa 11, 369-383) is by Rudolf Borchardt, whom Hofmannsthal had askel| 
for an outline. Nothing, however, is said about possible sources of the “ Aufzeichnungelj . 


zu Reden in Skandinavian.” Grete Schaeder’s Hugo von Hofmannstahl und Goethe 
(Hameln, 1947) does not mention the “ Aufzeichungen.” 

* The following text reproduces the Goethe notes of the “ Aufzeichnungen ” in their 
entirety, as published in Prosa m1. Blank spaces do not indicate omissions but ar 
caused by the intention to print the two versions as closely parallel as possible. 

7 Gundolf’s text is quoted from the third unchanged edition (Berlin, 1917)— however, 
not continuously, since Hofmannsthal did not follow Gundolf’s order, but according t)) 
his own needs moved back and forth in Gundolf’s book, often shortening or condensing 
lengthier statements. The first edition of Gundolf’s Goethe appeared in 1916. Hot 
mannsthal’s excerpts are almost exclusively limited to the chapters on Tasso (Gundolf 
pp- 323-335) and Die Wahlverwandtschaften (pp. 548-576). ; 

® The context in which the term “ Selbstbesessenheit ” appears in Gundolf’s book is 
quoted on p. 160. 

*Hofmannsthal obviously refers to the well known sentence from Goethe’s “Ret: 


’ 


Iweit 
mensch] 
|(“Iphig 
Die Wei 
lienische 
Versuch: 
durch Se 
werden ; 
es nur d’ 
hinne. 
pine Beic 


- sein 
iihne, . 


90 
Seist der 
Gegeniibe 
liegt seit 
puf seite! 


or 





stimmt i: 
pvischen 
es genial 
denen Ich 
Velt wie 
tissig [¢ 
jatur- od 
segt 

u Gunste 
Tasso geh 


Sieg des € 
gang 
denschaft 
Bindung, 
kelt, 

die iiberm 
schaft, 

sie sich ni 
den 
Werther i 
physisches 








zum Shiikespears Tag”: “.. . seine Stiicke drehen sich alle um den geheimen Punkt 


. in dem . . . die priitendierte Freiheit unsres Willens mit dem notwendigen Gang? ; 


des Ganzen zusammenstisst ” (Jubildéums-Ausgabe, xxxvi, 5f.). 
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mer 


51] 


ie 


Tdee\ 
sked| 


ngel 


ve the 


their 
, are 


ever. 
ig 
sing 
Hof 
dolf 


as 


k is 


Rede 
nkt 


Hofmannsthal: 
zwischen 
Gesetz 


Iweite Phase: Spannung 





}nenschlichem Schicksal und 
“Iphigenie,” “Tasso ’’). 
Die Weimarer Jahre vor der 
jnischen Reise sind erfillt durch 
Versuche, seiner selbst und der Dinge 
durch Selbstbeschriinkung Meister zu 
etn sie haben ihm gezeigt, dass er 
i: nur durch Selbstgestaltung werden 
inne Im “ Tasso” legt Goethe 
* Beichte ab in dem Sinne, dass er 
ich seiner schénsten Begierden und 
Vihne, ja seines ganzen dichterischen 
—— als einer Siinde gegen den 
geist der Wirklichkeit anklagt. In der 
Gegeniiberstellung Tasso und Antonio 
legt seine Gerechtigkeit,—nicht 


ita- 


lnuf seiten eines der beiden. 


und “ Iphigenie ’ 
gemeinsamer Keim, 
dass Goethes Leben be- 


“Tasso ” 


stimmt ist vom Kampf oder Ausgleich 
wischen dem leidenschaftlichen, sei 

es genialischen sei es schicksalbela- 

denen Ich, und dem in der objektiven 

Velt wie im Innern des Menschen gleich- 
tissig [362] giiltigen Gesetz, sei es 
itur- oder Sittengesetz. Iphigenie 

egt mit Hilfe oder 

u Gunsten des Sittengesetzes, 








die ibermichtige, 


lasso geht in diesem Kampfe zugrunde. 


Tassos Untergang ist ein 
Sieg des Gesetzes, Werthers Unter- 
gang ein Sieg der Lei- 
lenschaft iiber das Gesetz, iiber jede 
Sindung, iiber die objektive Wirklich- 
keit, Werther wird zersprengt durch 
siegende ?° Leiden- 
Tasso erstickt an ihr, da 
sie sich nicht—nicht einmal durch 
den Tod—entladen kann. 
um sein 


ho $+ 
schait, 


Werther ist nur 
Dhysisches Dasein gebracht, Tasso 





um seinen Wert, 
ee 


yang? 


% "" Siegende ” 
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- is not a real addition by Hofmannsthal, 
Sieg” which appears several times in the paragraph from which Hofmannsthal quotes. 


Gundolf: 
[551] 


Menschlichem Schicksal und Gesetz.. . 
(Iphigenie-Tasso-Lehrjahre-stufe ) 


[335] Die Weimarer Jahre vor der ita- 


lienischen Reise sind erfiillt von 
Versuchen durch Selbstbeschriinkung 
Meister seiner selbst und der Dinge zu 
werden. Sie haben ihm gezeigt, dass er 
es nur durch Selbstgestaltung werden 
kénne .. 
eine Beichte ab in dem Sinn, dass er 
sich seiner schénsten Begierden und 
Wiihne, ja seines ganzen dichterischen 


Traumlebens als einer Siinde gegen den 


. dann als Spannung zwischen 


. [328] Im Tasso legt Goethe . 


Geist der Wirklichkeit anklagt.. In ihrer 
Gegeniiberstellung 

liegt seine Gerechtigkeit, nicht 

auf Seiten eines der beiden. 

[323] Beide Schauspiele sind .. . ent- 


sprungen aus einem gemeinsamen » Kolm 
in Goethes Gefiihl: dass sein Leben 
abhiinge vom Kampf oder Ausgleich 
zwischen dem leidenschaftlichen, sei 

es genialischen sei es schicksalbela- 
denen Ich und dem in der objektiven 
Welt wie im Innern des 
miissig giiltigen Gesetz, sei es 

Natur- oder Sittengesetz. Iphigenie 
siegt in diesem Kampf mit Hilfe und 
zugunsten des sittlichen Gesetzes. 
Tasso geht daran zugrunde... 

[324] Darin liegt... 
stellung .. 
Sieg des Gesetzes ist, Werthers Unter- 
gang aber zugleich ein Sieg der. Lei- 
denschaft iiber das Gesetz, iiber jede 
Bindung, iiber die objektive Wirklich- 
keit .. 
die iibermiichtige 
schaft und Tasso erstickt an ihr, da 
sie sich nicht, nicht einmal durch 

den gewaltsamen Tod entladen kann.. 
Wenn Werther untergeht, 
empirisches Dasein aufgehoben, Tasso 
sieht sich zugleich um seinen Wert 


Leiden- 


but is 


Menschen gleich- 


die neue Problem- 
. , dass Tassos Untergang ein 


Werther wird zersprengt durch 


so ist nur sein 


caused by Gundolf’s 





Gundolf: 
seinen Sinn in der Welt gebracht, ja Die Ges 
um sein metaphysisches Wesen . , . [ippie Wel 
Prinzessin ist fiir ihn nicht nur, wie [alten 
Lotte fiir Werther unerreichter Gegen- fe Ordn 


Hofmannsthal: 
seinen Sinn in der Welt, 
um sein metaphysisches Wesen. Die 


Geliebte ist zugleich stand der Liebe, sondern zugleich , . . fuethe 
Richterin, die ihn Richterin ... , die ihn zuletzt unbarn. buf eine 

verurteilt. Dem Wil- herzig verurteilt. [325] ... dem Wil- EB 
len zur Macht trat in Goethe der len zur Macht trat in ihm selbst der Plensch 


Wille zum Mass gegeniiber . . . Und wie ferwand 
in der Prometheus-, Gétz- und Werther.fien Mer 


Wille zum Mass gegeniiber. 
In der Gétz-Prometheus-Werther- 


Zeit triumphierte zeit von vornherein eines feststand, sich das 
nicht die Selbst- dass die Selbstigkeit (nicht die Selbst. fer Wil 

sucht, aber die Selbstbesessenheit,— sucht, sondern die Selbstbesessenheit) fpber sie 
triumphiere, sei es durch Sieg oder WVerkes 

jetzt steht durch Tod, so steht jetzt fiir Goethe 

fest, dass das Gesetz siegen solle. fest: dass das Gesetz siegen solle ... fragend, 
Dritte Phase: “ Wahlverwandtschaften.” G 
—Erliiuterung des Gehorsambegriffes in ichkeit 
den “ Wahlverwandtschaften.” heit nich 


Jetzt ist der Gedanke des Gesetzes iiber [552] ... der Gedanke des Gesetzes ijl 
allem Einzelnen das Zentrum, um das er 
seinen Weltstoff gruppiert. 

Eben das war bei diesem Werk Goethes 
Wissen und Kunst, 

dass die Gesetze selbst bis zu einem 
vorher nicht gekannten Grad individu- 


allem Einzelnen ist jetzt die Mitte um foman 
die er seinen Weltstoff gruppiert ... 
[553] Eben das war ja Goethes An Stell 
Wissen und Kunst... bei diesem Werk. bind der 
dass die Gesetze selbst . . . bis zu einem hej Goet! 
vorher nicht gekannten Grad individu- Bas nach 





ell sind, ins Individuelle hinab- ell sind, ins Individuellste hinab- Formkrii 
reichen, dass das Gesetzliche auch den reichen, dass das Gesetzliche auch den ffungen a 
Bereich dessen durchdringt, was man Bereich dessen durchdringt, was man farstellt, 
bisher dem Zufall oder der Wirkung ** bisher dem Zufall oder der Willkiir — finnlich | 
als eigenen Raum zugeschrieben hatte. als eigenen Raum zugeschrieben hatte. oder logi 
Gesetze sind ihm nichts Gesetze sind ja fiir Goethe nichts bindend. 
Starres, worum Willkiir Mathematisch-statisches, worum Willkir} Wie k, 
und Zufall spielen und woran sie zer- und Zufall spielen oder woran sie zer- [Phase ?— 
schellen, sondern dehnbar feine Krifte, schellen, sondern dehnbar feine Krifte, [denn Pro 
selbst Individuen und teilhaft jeder selbst Individuen, und teilhaft jeder — fheren Up 
zartesten Bewegung der Seele und des zartesten Bewegung der Seele und des zugeben. 
Leibes, vom Zufall nicht durch Starre Leibes, vom Zufall nicht durch Starre [¢iethes 
und von der Willkiir nicht durch Enge und von der Willkiir nicht durch Enge Jojo. oj 
unterschieden, sondern [363] durch unterschieden, sondern durch — jing Ides 
ihre Deutbarkeit aus einer gemeinsa- ihre Deutbarkeit aus einer gemeinsa- },,, Geset 
men Mitte und durch ihre, wenn nicht men Mitte und durch ihre wenn nicht 
in mathematischen Formeln aussprech- in mathematischen Formeln aussprech- ‘ 
bare, so doch in Sinnbildern arebi- In sy 


bare, so doch in Sinnbildern archi- 
tektonisch darstellbare Ordnung. 


tektonisch darstellbare Ordnung. 


11 Doubtless a typographical error for “ Willikiir.” 
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slip, sine 
dealing v 
Heimsuch 
Motiy.” 





vie 


ren- 


arn: 
Wil- 
der 
1 wie 


ther- 


lbst- 
it) 
r 
the 


vs) 
es ul 


+ um 


vethes 
Werk 
einem 
ridu- 


Villk 
zer- 
‘ifte, 
ler 
des 
irre 
Enge 
ch 
nsa- 
icht 
rech- 
i- 


tes 


Hofmannsthal: Gundolf: 


Nie Gesetze sind in den Menschen, 


- Lie Welt ist ihre in menschlichen Ge- Eben diese in menschlichen Ge- 
alten und Begebenheiten manifestier- stalten und Begebenheiten manifestier- 
» Ordnung. Eben diese Ordnung will te Ordnung will 
»vethe in den “ Wahlverwandtschaften ” Goethe in den Wahlverwandtschaften 
Lif einem iibersehbaren Bild zeigen. auf einem iibersehbaren Gebiet zeigen. 

Bei Shakespeare ist der [556] ... bei Shakespeare ist der 
Mensch die Mitte, in den “ Wahl- Mensch .. . die [557] Mitte, in den Wahl- 
arwandtschaften ” das Gesetz, Unter verwandtschaften das Gesetz ... Unter 
ten Menschlichkeiten woran und worin den Menschlichkeiten woran oder worin 
kich das Gesetz kundgibt, fehlt nicht sich das Gesetz kundgibt fehlen nicht 
Her Wille und die sittliche Kraft, der Wille und die sittliche Kraft, 
bber sie erscheinen der Gesinnung des aber sie erscheinen der Gesinnung des 
Verkes gemiiss nicht schicksal-schaffend, Werks gemiiss nicht schicksal-schaffend 

sondern schicksal- und taten-wirkend sondern schicksal- 
tragend, leidend oder pflichtig. tragend, leidend oder pflichtig. 

Goethes Begriff von Naturgesetz- [553] Goethes Begriff von Naturgesetz- 
lichkeit im Schicksal hebt die Frei- lichkeit im Schicksal hebt die Frei- 
beit nicht auf,—darum heit nicht auf, und darum sind die 

kein Schicksals- Wahlverwandtschaften kein Schicksals- 
roman analog “ Oedipus.” roman in dem Sinn wie der Oedipus des 

Sophokles ein Schicksalsdrama ist .. . 

in Stelle des Sophokleischen Fatums An Stelle des Sophokleischen Fatums 
nnd der _Ibsenschen Erbsiinde *2 steht (und der Ibsenschen Vererbung) steht 
ei Goethe das immer bewegliche Leben, bei Goethe das immer bewegliche Leben, 
las nach geheimnisvoll innewohnenden das nach geheimnisvoll innewohnenden 
formkriiften Raum, Charaktere, Bezie- Formkriiften Raum, Charaktere und Bezie- 
ungen ausstrahlt und sich in diesen hungen ausstrahlt, sich in diesen 
tarstellt, selbst gesetzlich—d. h. darstellt, selbst gesetzlich, d.h. 
mlich geordnet, aber nicht kausal sinnlich geordnet, aber nicht kausal 
«er logisch seine Ausstrahlungen oder logisch seine Ausstrahlungen 
bindend, bindend. 


Wie kommt es zu dieser reifsten 
Phase?—aus der Frémmigkeit. Was heisst 
denn Frommsein als: einem Reineren H6- 
heren Ungekannten sich freiwillig hin- 


zugeben. 

Goethes Idee des Werdens [564] . .. seine Idee des Werdens 
schloss eine Idee des Miissens ein, und schloss eine Idee des Miissens ein und 
jseine Idee der Form schloss eine Idee seine Idee der Form schloss eine Idee 
des Gesetzes ein. Seine Sittlichkeit des Gesetzes ein... Aus den 
a 


” 


*In spite of the striking deviation from Gundolf’s “ Vererbung” this is hardly a 
‘lip, since the term “ Erbsiinde” appears also in another passage of Hofmannsthal’s, 
dealing with Ibsen: “ Unfreiheit als Gesetz, versinnlicht durch die Erblichkeit als 
camsuchung : die Erbsiinde als theologisches, kaum mehr naturwissenchaftliches 
lotiy.” 
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Hofmannsthal: 
ist aus religids ** erfasstem Natur- 


sinn abgeleitet. 


Gesetzesbegriff und [364] Schicksals- 
und Charakterbegriff nach Analogie des 
Verhiiltnisses Keim-Bliite-Frucht. 

Gesetzlichkeit, ja Heilig- 
keit sind keine absoluten, von einem 
iiberweltlichen Gott ein fiir allemal 
aufgestellten Forderungen an das iiber- 
natiirliche Ich, sondern es sind die 
Formen, in denen der Mensch seine 
eigene naturgegebene Idee auswirken 
muss: ihre Verletzung ist nicht Siinde 
im christlichen Sinn und zieht nicht 
Strafe nach sich, sondern ist selbst 
schon Strafe, Verhiingnis, Leiden. 

Jeder Charakter schafft sich 
nicht sein Schicksal, er ist 
bereits sein eigenes Schicksal durch 
sein So-sein. 

Goethe liisst uns von aussen er- 
blicken, was er von innen schaut, 
und er gibt uns das in der Dimension 
der Zeit, was er be- 
sitzt in der Dimension des Raumes: 
das Bild. 
(“la présence de l’univers.” Das Ich 
des Sterbenden. ) 

Die Seele seiner reifsten Figuren: 
Ottilie, bewusster als andere, 


ist ein Wesen, das sagt: 
ich stehe unter meinem eigenen Gesetz 
(= Uebersinnliches und Persénliches in 
einem). Ottilie hebt durch 
Eingehen in das Gesetz die an- 
geborene schmerzliche Spannung zwi- 
schen der Person und dem Ueberpersén- 
lichen auf (—dies sei, was es wolle: 


Gott oder Welt, Sitte oder Fatum, Na- 


tur oder Staat). Sie wird bewusst eins 


mit ihm. 


18 The term “ religiés,” added here by Hofmannsthal, however, has its counterpart 
“fiir ihn [Goethe], dem die Natur gotthai 


other places in Gundolf’s book; e.g.: 
war” (p. 567). 
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Gundolf: 
Natur-ideen leitet sich allein Goethes 
Sittlichkeit ab ... [554] Durchaus 
nach Analogie des Verhiiltnisses yon 
Keim, Bliite und Frucht ist auch Goethe 
Gesetzesbegriff, sein Schicksal- und 
Charakterbegriff in den Wahlverwand: 
schaften zu denken ... 
[564]—Gesetzlichkeit wie Heilig- 
keit—sind nicht absolute, von einem 
iiberweltlichen Gott ein fiir allemal 


anerkal 
grenzte 


Freihei 
Lebens! 
“auf d 
Freihei 
Ueberpé 





aufgestellte Forderungen an das iiber- 
natiirliche Ich, sondern es sind die 
Formen unter denen der Mensch seine 
eigene naturgegebene Idee auswirken 
muss: ihre Verletzung ist nicht Siinde 
im christlichen Sinn und zieht nicht 
Strafe nach, sondern ist selbst schon 
Strafe, Verhiingnis, Leiden. 

[554] Jeder Charakter schafft sich 
nicht nur sein Schicksal, er ist 

es bereits durch 
sein So-sein. 

. . Er lisst ums von aussen er- 
blicken, was er von innen schaut, 
und er gibt uns das in der Dimension 
der Zeit, als Geschehen, was er be- 
sitzt in der Dimension des Raums, 
als Bild. 


[573] Ottilie ist das erste. .wissende 
Opfer des Gesetzes, . . 

das als Einzelwesen 

unter dem Gesetz steht... 

Ottilie .. wird . . . mit dem Ueberpersia 
lichen eins. [574] Ottilie hebt durch 
ihr Eingehen in das Gesetz . . . die an- 
geborene schmerzliche Spannung zwi- 
schen der Person und dem Ueberpersét: 
lichen auf (dies sei was es wolle, 
Gott oder Welt, Sitte oder Fatum, \% 
tur oder Staat). Sie wird bewusst eins 


mit ihm ... In diesem Sinn ist die 
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Sich | 
neue KI 
die Stir 
diese K 
keit un 
schaft ¢ 
Verzicht 
Riusche 


VOL. 








Hofmannsthal: Gundolf: 
iiusserste Er-fiillung des Gesetzes 


thes 
- Die erkannte und seine Aufhebung, .. . die erkannte und 
on nerkannte Notwendigkeit = unbe- anerkannte Notwendigkeit die unbe- 
Loetha| zrenzte Freiheit. grenzte Freiheit, in dem Sinn von 
] “Das Gesetz nur kann uns Goethes Vers “das Gesetz nur kann uns 
andi. | Freiheit geben.” — Freiheit geben.” 

Lebensresultat des freiesten Geistes: 
r ‘auf der héchsten Stufe gibt es keine [564] “ Auf der héchsten Stufe gibt es 
. Freiheit.” (Persénliches = keine Freiheit.” 
] Ueberpersénliches, Hingabe = Freiheit.) 
iber- Sich eins wissen mit Gottes Gesetz,— 

neue Klarheit im Gesetz ist jetzt [565] ... die Klarheit die sich unter 
ine | die Stimmung seiner Frémmigkeit; dem begriffenen Gesetz weiss . . 
on | diese Klarheit ist zugleich Heiter- 
inde | keit und Schwermut, [365]—Herr- 


t schaft des Geistes iiber das Dumpfe, 
Verzicht auf alle Hoffnungen, Wiihne, 
Riusche des Ahnungsvollen. 


There is no need to dwell upon the almost complete agreement of 
, the foregoing texts. The few passages of Hofmannsthal, however, 
which have no counterpart in Gundolf’s book may warrant a few 
words of elaboration. They are indeed the pivotal points of his essay, 
on passages which were to integrate the extended quotation from Gundolf 
into his own context, and which reveal to us the importance that 
Gundolf’s picture of Goethe must have had for Hofmannsthal in a 
critical period of his life. It may be permissible here to disregard 
Hofmannsthal’s parenthetical remark “‘la présence de lunivers.’ 
Das Ich des Sterbenden” (p. 364). Obviously this is not taken 
, from Gundolf, and it hardly refers to Goethe. It may, however, very 
well have some relation to certain of Hofmannsthal’s own works or 
projects. On the other hand, the phrase which introduces the 
Goethe’s Gesetzesbegriff als Begriff der geliuterten 





rin} ~— passage on Goethe 





Personlichkeit—furnishes the leading idea which dominates the whcle 
n- ~ 7 . a 1 ee . ° 
' discourse. The idea of the Goethean Persénlichkeit, as here under- 


stood, is not at all the conventional one. Significantly, Hofmannsthal, 
in an earlier passage of his notes, turns against Goethe’s concept of 
, Nf“ Persénlichkeit,” calling it “ verbraucht, entwertet, flau geworden ” 
Bs (p. 352). By putting the word “ Persénlichkeit,” between quotation 
marks, Hofmannsthal wishes to indicate that it is a common misinter- 
pretation, a so-called idea of Persdnlichkeit ; one which he rejects. To 
tif be sure, in turning against it, he at the same time and very deliberately 
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turns against himself, his past, his “ Jugenderlebnis: Persénlichkeit 
als Ziel” (p. 353). “Alles wird darauf ankommen,” says Hof- 
mannsthal now, “wie wir als Generation den Begriff der Persén- 
lichkeit erfassen ; ob als Willkiirzentrum oder anders ” (p. 358). The 
fact that Goethe was able to overcome this phase of his own existence, 
the “ Selbstbesessenheit ” (p. 361 f.) of his youth, gives Hofmannsthal 
no little comfort. Goethe’s development from “ Titanismus” to 
“ Gesetzlichkeit ” thus becomes the great model for Hofmannsthal’s 
striving. Consequently, the “ geliuterte Persénlichkeit ” is a human 
being that surrenders his ego to a higher idea and submits to a supra- 
personal principle. The surrender of the self creates a higher self. 
It is not freedom but obedience that matters, and the idea of 
obedience very consciously precedes the discussion of the Wahl- 
verwandtschaften (p. 362). Moreover, this obedience to law is a 
religious obedience; in it Hofmannsthal sees the essence of Goethe’s 
piety, linking it with the famous lines of the Marienbader Elegie: 

In unsers Busens Reine wogt ein Streben, 

Sich einem Héhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 

Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 

Entriitselnd sich den ewig Ungenannten; 

Wir heissen’s: fromm sein!— 

Such obedience, correctly understood, does not require suppression 
or renunciation of the self, but the acceptance by the self of a higher 
order, so that supra-personal and personal elements are fused, and 
freedom and sacrifice become identical. This unity of the individual 
and the law is most beautifully embodied in Ottilie ; and while Gundolf 
says: “ Ottilie wird ... mit dem Ueberpersénlichen eins” (p. 573), 
Hofmannsthal expresses the same thought in a slightly more provo- 
cative manner and has Ottilie declare: “Ich stehe unter meinem 
eigenen Gesetz ” (p. 364). Paradoxically, this personal law does not 
support the individualism of the ego, but enforces its submission to a 
supreme order. Upon the recognition of such a supreme order there 
rests, for Hofmannsthal, the structure of Goethe’s religiousness (p. 
364). This religiousness underlies the concept of the enhanced and 
purified personality, the clarification of which forms the core of Hof- 
mannsthal’s discourse. He defines it toward the end of his notes as 
“ cliihendes Kraft- und Liebeszentrum, Gleichgewicht, Selbstbeherr- 
schung, Liebeskraft” (p. 367). The resemblance with the ideas 
that dominate the conclusion of Goethe’s Faust is unmistakable, even 
though Hofmannsthal does not refer to it explicitly. Naef, in spite 
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of his erroneous presupposition, may therefore have been entirely 
correct in calling the “ Aufzeichnungen” perhaps Hofmannsthal’s 
most valuable statement on Goethe—most valuable because it sum- 
marized, for Hofmannsthal at any rate, the discovery of the rule and 
order of Goethe’s existence as he found it unsurpassably formulated 
by a great historian of literature. It indicated at the same time the 
spiritual direction in which his own life was to proceed, and pointed 
at a guiding-star whose light might well have directed the course of 
the nation.‘* The growing realization that the cultural mission which 
he had taken upon himself was doomed to failure darkened Hof- 
mannsthal’s later years. 


Ohio State University BERNHARD BLUME 


On the Etymology of Filch 


é 


According to the NED the verb filch ‘ steal, pilfer’ first occurs in 
the year 1561. The editors took note of a passage in a MS of the 
early 14th century in which a reading filched (p. p.) appears but re- 
jected this reading in favor of the variant fliched. They overlooked 
other occurrences of the word in Middle English, occurrences which 
Kurath and his fellows of the MED have now brought to our atten- 
tion. Under filchen v. the MED has the following definitions: “(a) 
Of a dog: to attack or grab (someone) ; (b) to snatch, take as booty.” 
Obviously it was meaning (b) that gave rise to the modern sense of 
filch. But Kurath, by putting meaning (a) first, indicates that he 
reckons this the earlier of the two medieval senses, even though both 
meanings are attested for c. 1300, and we shall find good reason to 
think his order right. The MED also records a noun filche ‘sally, 
thrust’ but this first occurs about 100 years later than the verb 
and it seems reasonably clear that the verb gave rise to the noun. 

The passages on which Kurath bases definition (a) of the verb are 
two in number. I take up first the passage about St. Peter and 

*Cf.: “Diesen Gedanken auszudriicken: Goethe habe in einer dem Dimon 
des Formlosen anheimgegebenen, aber des Enthusiasmus fiihigen Nation es 
nach dem Sturm der Jugend fiir seine Aufgabe erkannt, die Nation zu den 
Formen zu fiihren, welche aus der Erkenntnis der Gesetze ableitbar sind ” 


(“Ueber Goethe oder iiber die Lebensalter,” Anrede an die Normaliens, Paris 
1925, Corona, Iv, 713). 
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Simon Magus, in a metrical legend printed in Horstmann’s legendary 
of 1881, pp. 77-81. To quote: 


205 When Petir herd saie what he had done 
To pat band-dogge he come full sone 
And lousid him; and on Symounde 
So frek was pat unceli hounde 
Pat he him filched felli pare 

210 And him had wiried, if Peter ne ware. 


Here filched seems to mean ‘ attacked’ or the like; a single hound js 
represented as filching a man. The text is dated c. 1300; the MS in 
which it is recorded is of the early 15th century. 

The other passage occurs in the well-known 14th-century poem 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. It makes part of the section 
devoted to the deer hunt. To quote: 


1170 Pe ledez were so lerned at pe lo3e trysteres, 
And pe grehounde3 so grete pat geten hem bylyue 
And hem tofylehed as fast as freke3 mi3t loke, 
per ri3t. 


Here filchen occurs, not as a simplex, but with the intensive particle 
to- prefixed. In the Stratmann-Bradley ME dictionary tofilchen is 
glossed with ‘seize’ but the NED does not record the word, either 
for itself or under to-. Tolkien and Gordon translate the passage 
thus: 

The men at the lower hunting-stations were so skilled, the greyhounds s0 
huge which seized them at once and pulled them down right there, as fast 


as men might look. 


There can be little if any doubt that hem tofylched here means ‘at- 
tacked them in a thoroughgoing way’ (i.e., pulled the deer down). 
In this passage, then, a pack of hounds is represented as filching deer. 
The noun fiche occurs in the following passage, taken from the 
Laud Troy book (EETS, vol. 122): 
13981 The trewes are went that thei had set, 

The day is comen of her baret: 

Thei toke ther many a strok and ffylche, 

Thei tare her plates and her pilche. 


Here ffylche means ‘ attack’ or the like and is clearly a noun use of 
the verb filche(n) ‘ attack.’ In other words, the noun lends support to 
the meaning ‘attack’ already determined for the verb. It will be 
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noted, however, that the attack is made by human foes, not by dogs. 
The text is dated c. 1400 and the MS belongs to the first quarter of 
the 15th century. 

The passage on which Kurath’s definition (b) is based is an English 
one embedded in Langtoft’s Anglo-French metrical chronicle. It is 
dated c. 1300 and is recorded in MSS of the early 14th century. In 
the edition of Thomas Wright, based on MS Gg, the text reads thus: 


And swa mai man kenne 
The Secottes to renne 
and wer biginne. 
Sum is left na thing 
Boute his rivyn riveling 
to hippe thar-hinne. 
Thair kinges scet of Scone 
Es driven ovir doune, 
to Londen i-led. 
In toun herd I telle 
The baghel and the belle 
ben filched and fled. 


The Cotton MS reads fliched, as Wright duly noted. He translated 
the passage as follows (bracketed parts mine) : 

And so may man teach the Scots to run and begin war. To some is left 
nothing but his torn riveling [i.e. shoe] to hop therein. Their king’s seat of 
Scone is driven over down [i.e. highland] and led to London. In town I 
heard tell the bagle [i.e. bishop’s staff] and the bell are stolen and fled 


[i.e. gone]. 


Here Wright gave to filched its modern meaning but the context calls 
rather for the sense ‘ taken (as booty)’ and Kurath’s definition reads 
accordingly. 

ME filchen ‘attack’ answers with phonological precision to the 
QE verb (ge)fylcian ‘marshal (troops), draw (soldiers) up in battle 
array,’ a derivative of OE gefylce ‘band of men, army.’ It is con- 
celvable enough that a verb meaning ‘make ready for battle’ might 
come to mean ‘ engage in battle, attack.’ But since the sense ‘ attack ’ 
seems to have special application to dogs, we shall do well to search 
for a connection that would favor such an application of the verb. 
Let us proceed, then, on the hypothesis that the OE verb died out, 
and that ME filchen is a new formation, derived from the ME con- 
tinuation of the OE noun gefylce. This derivation becomes plausible 
if we assume that the noun in ME times had a semantic development 
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parallel to that of OE floce ‘ body of men,’ a word which in ME lost 
its old restriction to human beings and became applicable, besides, 
to sheep and other animals. Note however that the martial conno- 
tations of gefylce would keep it from being applied to a peaceful 
animal like the sheep. As a collective name for a body of animals 
of one kind it would be suitable only in the sense ‘ pack,’ with appli- 
cation to animals such as the dog or the wolf, animals that behave 
like man in warfare (i.e., that hunt in packs). Alongside the new 
meaning ‘ pack of hounds’ the old meaning ‘band of men’ would 
presumably persist, though with a pejorative development, so that 
‘gang’ rather than ‘band’ would be the proper gloss. 

On the present hypothesis, then, the ME continuation of OE 
gefylce meant ‘ gang (of men), pack (of hounds),’ and gave rise to a 
verb with the meaning ‘attack in a body’ (the attackers holding 
together, attacking as one). By way of parallels it may be noted 
that the modern noun mob gave rise to a verb mob ‘ attack in a body’ 
and that in America gang has taken a like course (see the DA). Note 
also the American slang phrase gang up on (someone) ‘ combine to 
attack or overcome (someone). If I am right, ME /filchen first meant 
‘attack in a body’ and was originally applicable only to attacks made 
by a gang of men or a pack of hounds. In time, however, the noun 
from which it was derived went out of use, and the verb, left in 
isolation, eventually lost its restriction to collective action and be- 
came applicable also to attacks made by one man or beast. From 
the quotations booked in the MED one gathers that the semantic 
development outlined above was complete by the end of the 13th 
century. Unhappily the stages between OE gefylce ‘band of men’ 
and ME filchen ‘attack’ are not matters of record and must be 
supplied by conjecture. The present etymology of filch is therefore 
to be reckoned no more than plausible. But here it does not differ 
from most etymologies. 


The Johns Hopkins University KEMP MALONE 
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The Name of Chaucer’s Friar 


Chaucer’s friar Huberd is one of the two pilgrims given names 
in the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (v. 269).* The 
prioress’s name, Madame Eglentyne (i.e., “sweetbriar”), seems 
appropriate to the courtly side of her character, and its appearance 
is thus at least partially dictated by literary considerations. “ Hub- 
erd,” on the other hand, has not quite so literal a meaning, and it is 
apparently a rare name in fourteenth-century England.’ Muriel 
Bowden has suggested that “Chaucer’s reason for naming him so 
early may have been to identify this friar to the immediate audience, 
or to convey some timely allusion.”* While a personal allusion is 
possible, I should like to suggest that “ Huberd ” may be an ironic 
literary allusion, to Hubert l’escoufle, the kite, in the Old French 
poems of the Renart tradition. 

A connection between the two Huberts is made plausible by the 
fact that in some poems of the Renart tradition, Hubert l’escoufle is, 
like Chaucer’s friar, both cleric and confessor. He appears first and 
most prominently in the Roman de Renart, Branche VII, a poem of 
the fabliau type with a strong intermixture of anticlerical satire. 
His name is listed in a catalogue in XI, and he has a minor, though 
active, role in XVII. Here the name is mentioned nine times, thrice 
as frere Hubert (702, 1532, 1591).* Though “ frere ” could not yet 
at this time (ca. 1200) have meant “friar” in the narrower sense, 
the usage would help associate the office and the name for later 
readers. In Renart le Nouvel (ca. 1280) the kite is described among 


the assembly at court: 


1F. N. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston and 
New York, 1933). 

* We may dismiss from consideration St. Hubert, a patron of hunters, and 
French “ hubert,” meaning vine-beetle (see Littré, s. v. “ hubert,” and Antoine 
Thomas, Mélanges d’Etymologie Francaise, in Université de Paris Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté des Lettres, xtv [Paris, 1902], pp. 92-93). On the rarity of the 
name we have the testimony of John M. Manly, ed., The Canterbury Tales by 
Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1928), p. 513: “The name Huberd is by no 
means common in the fourteenth century. Indeed I do not recall a single 
instance of it in the records of the south of England during Chaucer’s life- 
time.” 

*A Commentary on the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (New 
York, 1948), p. 119. 
ee Roman de Renart, ed. Ernest Martin (3 vols., Strasbourg and Paris, 
882-87). 
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Li escoufles i fu Hubiers, 
Ki toudis a les gans ouviers 
Por prendre ausi conme ont li prestre.* 


He appears again in Renart le Contrefait, in the fifth branche of 
Version A (1322) and the seventh branche of Version B (ca. 1342).* 

All of the relevant traits of Hubert are established in Branche 
VII of the original collection. Renart, the fox, having stolen a 
capon from an abbey, spends the night in a haystack by the river 
Oise. During the night the river rises, and he is marooned. As he is 
complaining, Hubert the kite appears, and Renart asks to be con- 
fessed. Hubert is immediately established, then, as a confessor, and 
one of those who cater to the weaknesses of sinners: 


Li escofles le vit plorer, (325) 
Lez lui s’est alez demorer, 
Et si li conmence un sarmon 
Por reconforter le gloton. 
The “sermon” is indeed comforting: 
“ Renart,” ce dist sire Huberz, (329) 


“Par le temple ou dex fu oferz, 

Clere et provoire sont tuit fol. 

Ja dex ne place que je vol 

De sus cest fein a terre seche, 

Se ome vaut rien qui ne peche, 

Ne hons qui n’a fet asez mal. 

Li pautonnier, li desloial, 

Li traitor, li foimentie, 

Cil sont des peines d’enfer quite.” 
He then invites Renart’s confession. The fox complies with a satiric 
commentary on white and black monks and a lecherous, if nostalgic, 
reminiscence of his mistress Hersent. A strong coloring is given to 
the character of the confessor as he tries to turn Renart’s affection 
away from his mistress: 

“ Fe te confes, si te repent (494) 

E de ces peches et des autres 

Que tu ne voises o les autres 

Qui en enfer voisent tot quite! ” 
But the only sin is in keeping so disgusting and aged a creature as 


Hersent!: 


5 Renart le Nouvel, ed. D. M. Méon, in Le Roman du Renart, Vol. 1v (Paris, 
1826), vv. 147-149; see also 631-2, 1566, 3066-93. 

* Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait, ed. Gaston Raynaud and Henri Lemaitre 
(2 vols., Paris, 1914). 
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“ Renart, faites une autre amie (599) 
Qui plus sache de cortoisie 

Et qui un poi soit plus jounete ... 

En Moce la feme Belin 

A asez bele et jone et tendre.” 


Hubert’s accompanying description of Hersent is doubtless one of the 
most vulgar passages in medieval literature. Renart, understandably 
nettled at this treatment of his beloved, takes revenge on his confessor 
by eating him. 

While I am far from suggesting that Chaucer’s friar Huberd is 
modelled after Hubert l’escoufle, it is perhaps not vain to suggest 
that there are certain common features between them which might 
have prompted an association in the poet’s mind, and thus called 
forth the name. As in the kite, there is a substantial element of 
lewdness in Chaucer’s friar: 

He hadde maad ful many a mariage (212) 
Of yonge wommen at his owne cost. 
Hubert J’escoufle is not given the opportunity, in Branche VII, to 
give easy penance or pleasant absolution, but his approach to his 
office is similar to that of friar Huberd, of whom Chaucer says: “ Ful 
swetely herde he confessioun ” (218). Both Huberts are somewhat 
at odds with other clergymen, though on different grounds. Chaucer’s 
friar is in jurisdictional competition with the secular clergy: 
For he hadde power of confessioun, (218) 
As seyde hymself, moore than a curat... 
Hubert l’escoufle, as we have seen in his sermon, disagrees with clerks 
and priests on the status of sinners. 

The acquisitiveness strongly seen in Chaucer’s friar is not dealt 
with overtly by the French poet, but it is unquestionably suggested 
in his choice of the kite as a vehicle for his satire. The bird was 
commonly detested in the middle ages (and before and later) for its 
rapacity.? A widely current bestiary-interpretation, furthermore, 
presents the kite as a symbol of the voluptuary, combining with greed 
some other traits of Chaucer’s friar, as his preying on the young and 
unwary, his mastery of “fair langage” (211) and his acquaintance 
with “selleres of vitaille” (248).8 


"See Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfranzésisches Warterbuch, and F. Godefroy, 
Dictionnaire de Vv Ancienne Langue Frangaise, s. v. “ escofle; ” Harper's Latin 
Dictionary, s. vv. “ miluinus,” “miluus,” citing metaphorical uses, “of rapa- 
clous men,” from Plautus and Cicero; OED, s.v. “ kite.” 

*Hugo de Folieto, De Bestiis et Aliis Rebus, 1, 40, in Hugo of St. Victor, 
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We have, then, a literary tradition going well into the fourteenth Ce 
century which associates a cleric-confessor of dubious reputation with 
the name Hubert. The immense popularity of the Roman de Renart 
in the middle ages is unquestionable.® There is, further, substantial 
opinion that Chaucer used a French version of the Roman de Renart 
for his Nun’s Priest’s Tale.*° So there is no great difficulty in imagin- 
ing that “ Huberd ” could have been recognized by Chaucer’s audience | 





as a specific literary allusion. 
The naming of Chaucer’s friar occurs in the last line of the por- 








Gs 
trait, like an afterthought. Coming rather lamely after a brilliant 7 
couplet, it almost seems inartistic: (IL 
His eyen twynkled in his heed aryght, (267) Fr: 
As doon the sterres in the frosty nyght. for 
This worthy lymytour was cleped Huberd. a] 
The addition of a specific name may be felt to add a touch of par- hee 
ticularizing concreteness to a character already rather close to the dre 
typical Friar of anti-Mendicant satire." But I find it hard to imagine thi 
any personal reference that would. not mar the delicate balances in fro 
this description between the individualizing and the typical, between Dot 
championship and rascality. If the Renart tradition is part of the pat 
context, the name “ Huberd” may signalize an ironic summary in 
rather than an afterthought. With its associations of easy confession Cle 
and animal rapacity it undercuts “this worthy lymytour,” per- dec’ 
petuating and capping the ironic tone of the whole description. Per- of | 
haps it even gives us a foretaste of the Swmmoner’s Tale, where, as the 
in the Roman de Renart, the evil confessor is cruelly deceived by his T 
client. to ] 
University of California, CHARLES MUSCATINE om 
Berkeley h 
| Riel 
Opera (Venice, 1588), 1, 185 (also printed by Migne, Patrologia Latina, sug: 
CLXXVII, cols. 41-42): “ Est igitur Miluus mollis viribus, illosque significat, ? sane 
quos mollities voluptatis tentat.... Per hoe autem Miluus eos nobis innutt, 
quos cura ventris solicitos reddit. Qui igitur huiusmodi sunt, voluptuosa } ques 
quaerunt, macella frequentant, & coquinis inhiant. ... Sic molles & voluptuosi | 


teneros pullos rapiunt, quia simpliciores & prouidos suis moribus aptant, é 
ad perversos vsus pertrahunt. Super eos lente volando incautos decipiunt, 
dum eos blandis sermonibus adulando seducunt.” The aviary (i.e., Book I) 
of Hugo of Folieto found its way into a number of Latin bestiaries in Eng- Re 
land; see M. R. James, ed., The Bestiary . . . Manuscript 1i.4.26 in the Uni- ‘ 
versity Library, Cambridge (Oxford, 1928), pp. 9-22. 
° See Lucien Foulet, Le Roman de Renard (Paris, 1914), pp. 496-535. 
2° James R. Hulbert, “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” in Sources and Analogues 
. edd. W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster (Chicago, 1941), pp. 645-646. 
11 See Bowden, Commentary, pp. 122-139. 
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Canterbury Tales, F 1541-44 


But every wyf be war of hire beheeste! 
On Dorigen remembreth, atte leeste. 
Thus kan a sqyier doon a gentil dede 

As wel as kan a knyght, withouten drede. 


Almost all editions of the Canterbury Tales (Skeat, Globe, Manly 
1928, Robinson 1933) include the lines quoted here in with the 
immediately preceding speech of Aurelius addressed to Dorigen 
(ll. 1526 ff.) but quite likely wrongly. They belong rather to the 
Franklin himself as the narrator and commentator on the situation, 
form a sort of break, though quite appropriate, and thus constitute 
a part of the narrative proper. Up to 1, 1541 the discussion has 
been, as is natural, in the first and second person: Aurelius is ad- 
dressing Dorigen directly, giving her a message for Arveragus ; every- 
thing is to this effect. But with 1. 1541 the tone changes markedly 
from the particular to the general (cp. every wyf, a squier, a knyght). 
Dorigen is now referred to in the third person; the admonition is 
patently not directed at Arveragus, not even at Dorigen; it is women 
in general who are exhorted not to make rash promises (cp. the 
Clerk’s Venvoi, E 1183 ff., for a passage similar in form though 
decidedly different in moral!), while the emphasis laid on the virtue 
of “gentilesse” (gentil dede) accords fully with the thesis which 
the Franklin is advancing and upholding. 

That later in the poem the “ philosopher 
to himself in the third person (1. 1611) does not, in view of the 
context, strike me as constituting a parallel. 

In the 1940 Chicago edition of The Canterbury Tales Manly and 
Rickert (Iv, 488 ad loc.) seem to be making a somewhat similar 


” of Orléans should refer 


suggestion—though the wording is to me somewhat cloudy and no 
reasons are given—and certainly seem to think that the lines in 
question would better come after 1. 1550. Of this I see no need. 


Horvard University F. P. MAGOUN, JR. 
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Donne's Pseudo-Martyr 
and Catalogus Librorum Aulicorum 


Though Walton tells us* that it was Donne’s “ validity and clear. 
ness” in discussing the Oath of Allegiance which prompted King 
James to command the treatise later entitled Pseudo-Martyr, we may 
assume that the king also appreciated the force which such a docu- 
ment would have, coming as it did from the pen of a former Catholic. 
Certainly Donne made the most of his position, not by a show of 
breast-beating and renunciation, but by forswearing any malice 
against those from whom he had, after long and serious meditation, 
separated himself. Toward the end of the “Advertisement to the 
Reader ” he certifies the accuracy and fairness of his citations, and 
ends with a bold expression of disapproval at the methods sometimes 
used to prosecute the recusants: 


This is the comfort which my conscience hath, and the assurance which | 
can give the Reader, that I haue no where made any Author, speake more 
or lesse, in sense, then hee intended, to that purpose, for which I cite him. 
If any of their owne fellowes from whom I cite them, haue dealt otherwise, 
I cannot be wounded but through their sides. So that I hope either mine 
Innocence, or their own fellowes guiltinesse, shall defend me, from the 
curious malice of those men, who in this sickly decay, and declining of their 
cause, can spy out falsifyings in euery citation: as in a iealous, and ob- 
noxious state, a Decipherer can pick out Plots, and Treason, in any familiar 
letter which is intercepted.* 


The final sentence asserts Donne’s determination to avoid the merely 
partisan maneuvres which had marked this controversy. He con- 
demns the Roman habit of avoiding the central issue by pretending 
to “spy out falsifyings in euery citation,” but in the second term of 
the simile he dissociates himself from the practice of obtaining evi- 
dence for Crown cases by a bogus code-cracking. 

The second term of the simile is of further interest because it is 
strikingly similar to item # 9 in Donne’s satirical Catalogus Libro- 
rum Aulicorum*: “ Quidlibet ex quolibet; Or, The Art of decipher- 


1The Complete Angler & The Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert 
& Senderson, ed. A. W. Pollard (London, 1901), p. 207. 

* Pseudo-Martyr (1610), sig. { 2. 

* Published first in the 1650 edition of the Poems and reprinted in the 
editions of 1654, 1669, and 1719. Edited by E. M. Simpson (with a transla 
tion), and published separately as The Courtier’s Library in 1930 by the 
Nonesuch Press. 
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ing and finding some treason in any intercepted letter, by Philips.” 
It was this item, with # 2 (attacking Richard Topcliffe, the savage 
pursuevant), which was largely responsible for Mrs, E. M. Simpson’s 
statement that the tone of the Catalogus is “more anti-Protestant 
than that of any of Donne’s works except the Satires.” * This judge- 
ment, in turn, presented Mrs. Simpson with a serious problem for 
the dating of the Catalogus. Either it was “ written originally between 
1594 and 1600 ”—during which period, she implies, Donne was still 
Catholic, although R. C. Bald has recently conjectured® that at 
least by the end of 1597 Donne had decided to stand with the Prot- 
estants—or it was written (as historical evidence suggests) “ about 
1604 or 1605” and the anti-Protestant tone is explained by the 
hypothesis that “ Donne’s sympathies remained Catholic for a num- 
ber of years after he had ceased to be a member of the Roman 
Church.” Now if these two items in the Catalogus are read, as the 
like passage from Pseudo-Martyr must be read, not as a declaration 
of anti-Protestantism, but as a willingness to recognize the imper- 
fections of that cause which has his allegiance, then Mrs. Simpson’s 
historical evidence for the “1604 or 1605” dating is decisive and 
needs no qualifying.® 


McGill University A. E. MALLOCH 


The Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous 
as a Source in Gulliver’s Travels 


In his study of the sources of Gulliver’s Travels, William Eddy 
suggests George Berkeley’s Theory of Vision as a possible origin for 
“the relativity of human life and of its values ” shown in the contrast 
between Lilliput and Brobdingnag.t Though Berkeley is the most 


*A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1948), p. 152. Sub- 
sequent references to Mrs. Simpson’s discussion apply to pages 152-153 of 
this work. 

* Appendix III, “ Donne and Southwell,” in Robert Southwell, An Humble 
Supplication to Her Maiestie, ed. R. C. Bald (Cambridge, 1953), p. 71. 

*A similar reading of certain passages in the Satires (11, ll. 71-72; 1v, Il. 
28-29, 119-120, 130-133, 215-217; v, ll. 63-68) might throw light on Donne’s 
religious position in the 1590’s. 

*Gulliver’s Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), p. 99. 
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probable source, I do not believe the Theory of Vision is the best 
document to support the contention. 

In his Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous,? Berkeley 
used the following argument: After asking Hylas if he thought all 
animals were endowed with the senses for their preservation and well- 
being, Philonous, receiving an affirmative, asks is those animals were 
capable of seeing their own limbs and bodies capable of harming 
them : 


Philonous. A mite therefore must be supposed to see his own foot, and things 
equal or even less than it, as bodies of some considerable dimension; though 
at the same time they appear to you scarce discernible, or at best as so many 
visible points. .. . And to creatures less than the mite they will seem yet 
larger. . . . Insomuch that what you can hardly discern, will to another 


extremely minute animal appear as some huge mountain.* 


Not only have the abstractions of the Theory of Vision become 
concrete, but in this dialogue we find that the imagery is surprisingly 
close to the description in which the vision of the Lilliputians is 
contrasted to Gulliver’s: 


And to show the Sharpness of their Sight ... I have been much pleased with 
observing a Cook pulling a Lark, which was not so large as a common Fly; *‘ 


The comparison Swift draws between the Lilliputians and Gulliver 
and between Gulliver and the Brobdingnagians is also to the point.’ 
This comparison is very close in language and in implications to the 
speech of Philonous. Again, Swift uses the insect metaphor when he 
has the King of Brobdingnag observe “ how contemptible a Thing was 
human Grandeur, which could be mimicked by such diminutive Insects 
as [Gulliver].” ® 

Perhaps an even better indication of Swift’s familiarity with the 


2 (London, 1713). There can be little doubt that Swift saw the Dialogues. 
“The only metaphysical works in English which Swift possessed were 
Berkeley's. . . .” Swift’s library contained the Three Dialogues. Harold 
Williams, Dean Swift's Library (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 78-79. 

* A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop, eds., The Works of George Berkeley (London, 
1948), 11, 188. 

‘Herbert Davis, ed., Gulliver’s Travels (Oxford, 1941), p. 41. 

° Ibid., p. 71. “‘ Undoubtedly Philosophers are in the Right when they tell 
us, that nothing is great or little otherwise than by Comparison: It might 
have pleased Fortune to let the Lilliputians find some Nation, where the 
People were as diminutive with respect to them, as they were to me. And who 
knows but that even this prodigious Race of Mortals might be equally over- 
matched in some distant Part of the World... ?” 

°Ibid., p. 91. 
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Hylas and Philonous passage may be found in Swift’s own dunciad, 
“On Poetry: A Rapsody ”: 
The Vermin only teaze and pinch 

Their Foes superior by an Inch, 

So Nat’ralists observe, a Flea 

Hath smaller Fleas that on him prey, 

And these have smaller Fleas to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum: 7 


Whether the source for these passages in Swift is original with 
Berkeley seems little to the point; what appears important is that 
Swift seems to have found his imagery in the Dialogues. 


Indiana University HARRY C. MORRIS 


Pope's Essay on Man . 
The Rhetorical Structure of Epistle I 


“The ESSAY ON MAN,” wrote Joseph Warton, “is as close a 
piece of argument, admitting its principles, as perhaps can be found 
in verse.” This remark gives the clue to the structure of the first 
epistle of Pope’s Hssay, which looks to be a deliberate use of the 
traditional oratorical framework. The phrase “admitting its prin- 
ciples” is one way of getting at the basically rhetorical structure of 
the first epistle, for the second, third and fourth epistles are all 
built on the foundation of the first; furthermore, each succeeding 
epistle contains an argument first stated in the opening epistle. 
Thus, the first epistle establishes an epistemology which Pope focuses 
in the last fourteen lines as “ Know thy own point,” “ Submit,” “All 
Nature is but Art unknow to thee,” “One truth is clear, ‘ What- 
ever is, is RIGHT.” The content of the second epistle, which is 
more or less the establishment of a psychology, depends on the first: 
“Know then thyself ” is the transition between the theory of limita- 
tion in Epistle I and the psychology of Epistle II, opening the way 
to Pope’s analysis of self and his argument for Passion and Reason 

ie Williams, ed., The Poems of Jonathan Swift (Oxford, 1937), 1, 
651, Il. 335-340. 


‘Joseph Warton, An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (4th ed.; 
London: Printed for J. Dodsley, 1782), m, 58. 


-~J 
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as the mainsprings of action. The third epistle develops this psychol- 
ogy, in terms of Instinct and Reason, into a social philosophy 
(“ Reason or Instinct operates alike to the good of each individual. 
Reason or Instinct operates also to Society” *): Finally, in the 
fourth epistle comes a disquisition on Happiness based on morality 
(“God intends Happiness to be equal; and, to be so, it must be 
social” *). Each succeeding argument is a logical or apparently 
logical extension of the argument in the first epistle. 

Secondly, in each of the last three epistles a principle of the first 
epistle is made one of the terms in the new argument. In Epistle II, 
Pope leads into his plea for empirical examination of human nature 
(an examination which results in seeing Reason and Passion as 
constituting that nature) with the mocking exhortation to rise above 
the inherent limitations of the human mind, to “teach Eternal 
Wisdom how to rule.”* This ridicule of suprahuman or pretentious 
learning is a repetition of the theme of Pride in the first epistle, 
pride being the vice through which “All quit their sphere, and rush 
into the skies.” ® 

In the third epistle, “Of the Nature and State of Man With 
tespect to Society,” in arguing that the relationship of man to 
nature demands a society, Pope asks whether all creation is appointed 
to man’s needs, and whether or not brute creation has some important 
place in the scale of creation. In this section, Pope’s final lines, 
“While Man exclaims, ‘See all things for mu use!’/‘ See man for 
mine!’ replies a pamper’d goose,” ® almost reproduce a similar idea 
of Epistle I: “Ask for what end the heav’nly bodies shine,/Earth 
for whose use? Pride answers, ‘’Tis for mine.’ ” * 

In the fourth epistle, there is a series of these repetitions: first, 
the argument that there is an external law of nature which is not 
to be disrupted for particular instances, stated in Il. 123-130 of 
Epistle IV and ll. 141-146 of Epistle I; second, the argument that 
to act his appointed part in the scale of being is man’s truest virtue, 
stated in ll. 193-204 of Epistle IV and ‘ll. 281-283 of Epistle I; 
finally, the argument that happiness consists, not in transitory 
triumphs, but in conforming to providence, stated in ll, 277-284 of 
Epistle IV and ll. 285-288 of Epistle I. 

* An Essay on Man, ed. Maynard Mack (Twickenham ed.; London: Methuen, 
1950), 11, i, 91. 

8 Ibid., p. 127. 


*Ibid., pp. 56-59. * Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
5 Ibid., p. 30. 7 Ibid., p. 31. 
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The argument of the second, third and fourth epistles, then, de- 
pends to a great extent on the principles Pope sets up in the first 
epistle. Recalling Warton’s “admitting its principles, 
ing to recognize that the first epistle is a rhetorical persuasion drawn 
up along the lines of the classical oration ; * for here is the erordium, 
preparing the minds of the audience to favor orator and oration, 
ll, 1-16; narratio, statement of the problem in brief, ll, 17-42; 
probatio, the bulk of the argument, setting up the terms, advancing 
the proofs, ll. 43-112; refutatio, objections to the argument and 


” it is reveal- 


answers to those objections, ll. 113-280; peroratio, summation of the 
argument, ll. 281-294. Pope allows himself no variation on this 
scheme; it seems to be a conscious use of the rhetorical form. To 
examine it more closely: 

From the first lines of the Hssay, Pope shows himself aware of his 
audience and, like an accomplished orator, vies for their favor. He 
makes use of a technique he uses heavily in the LFpistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot and the Epilogue to the Satires, aligning himself with a 
reputable figure, and adds to this a series of ethical arguments: the 
notion that his is a noble undertaking (“Awake, my St. John! leave 
all meaner things”), that the author is an admirable stoic (“since 
Life can little more supply,/ Than just to look about us and to 
die”), that his aim is moral (“shoot folly as it flies”), that he is 
urbane (“Laugh where we must”) but also conscientious (“be 
candid where we can”) and virtuous (“ vindicate the ways of God 
to Man ”)—these are all admirably suited to the demands of the 
classical exordium. 

In ll. 17-42, we do see a fair statement of the main argument, 
not only of this epistle, but of the whole poem, namely, that the 
universe is a “ Vast chain of being,” ® and “ Where, one step broken, 
the great scale’s destroy’d.” 7° We have, in other words, the narratio 
of rhetorical argument, extended through the twenty-six lines of the 
epistle in terms of-empirical investigation, just gradations of the 
scale of being, and of man’s place in that graduated scale. 

The specific parts of this argument, the principles which proceed 
Irom it, are next treated. In ll. 43-50 Pope presents the argument 
that man has an established place in the chain of creation. Although 
the argument here is based on a supposition (“Of Systems possible, 


*Cf. Quintilian, Institutuo Oratoria, m1, viii. 
* Essay on Man, p. 44. 
*° Ibid., p. 45. 
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if *tis confest / That Wisdom infinite must form the best . . ."*) once 
Pope moves beyond his conditional clause, he is prepared for the 
succeeding position: if the system is the best possible, there must 
be coherence; coherence means degree; there must be, therefore, a 
place for man in his own degree; man must, therefore, be suited to 
his place in the chain. Having “proved” (probit) his first con- 
clusion by inference from a supposition, Pope proves the second 
(“ Man’s as perfect as he ought ” **) in ll. 51-90 by analogy to brute 
creation which, like man, is not intended to know at what goal he 
is pointed, this being the prerogative of the Creator. 

The third step in Pope’s argument, quite logically, is that man 
must be contented with his limited state in the chain. This he de- 
velops in ll. 91-112, again by analogy, this time to “ the poor Indian ” 
who is satisfied with his own creed, asking no angel’s wing, no 
seraph’s fire. These three sections form a complete coverage of the 
main principles: all that is left is to apply them to the state of 
man himself, to man in society, to man in respect to happiness. In 
other words, Pope has completed the probatio of a classical oration. 

There follows the refutatio, the objections to such an argument, and 
the answering of those objections. These occur in ll. 113-130 (ques- 
tioning of Providence which determines the scale of being), in ll. 
131-172 (the argument that man is the focal point of creation, and 
that all creation ought therefore be subject to him) and in Il. 173- 
206 (the argument that man ought to have more highly developed 
faculties than he actually does have). Pope refutes these objections 
by a general statement of his position in ll. 207-280 (there is a 
gradation observed everywhere in the universe, matter extends far 
above and far below mankind, each step in this gradation is relative 
to another and to the whole) and by point-blank responses to the 
objections. He answers the first objection: “Go, wiser thou! and in 
thy scale of sense / Weigh thy Opinion against Providence. . 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. ... Re-judge his justice, 
be the GOD of GOD!”*® The second objection, that the universe 
is poorly suited to man’s happiness, is answered, “If plagues or 
earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design, / Why then a Borgia or a 
Catiline?”** The third objection, that man’s faculties are unneces- 
sarily limited, is answered in a series of startling images in ll. 193-206. 

The peroratio, the summation, occurs in the final lines, reaching 


11 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 18 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
19 Ibid., p. 22. 14 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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a climax in the manifesto, “ Whatever is, is RIGHT.” Fzrordium, 
narratio, probatio, refutatio, peroratio—Pope has advanced his argu- 
ment, established his principles, and is free to move into the rational 
argument of epistle two, three and four, which build on the founda- 
tion Pope has theoretically persuaded us to accept.*® 


Ohio State University R. E. HUGHES 


The Removal of Incest from Laon and Cythna 


In December of 1817, Shelley was informed by Charles Ollier, 
his publisher, that he must revise Laon and Cythna, removing the in- 
cestuous brother-sister relationship between the principal personae 
of the poem. Thomas Love Peacock, in giving his account of Shelley’s 
reaction to the revision of the poem, wrote that Shelley “ contested 
the proposed alterations step by step.”+ Professor Fred L. Jones 
has published an article which points out a number of errors in 
Peacock’s account and which offers much evidence from Shelley’s 
letters that the poet did not actually contest the alterations as Pea- 
cock has stated.* 

A marginal note in the Bodleian manuscripts of the poem seems 
to give further evidence that Shelley could not have been disposed 
to contest the removal of the incest theme. The note, which appears 
in MS. Shelley add. e. 10, on page 1, reads. “ The sister is to be 


[ ? ] into cousin.”* Unfortunately, the key word is written 

** That this rhetorical form has been overlooked or minimized is partly due 
to Pope’s suggestion that he is not attempting to persuade us to anything; 
indeed, that his is a subject not liable to debate. He writes in “ The Design ” 
of the poem: “The science of Human Nature is, like all other sciences, 
reduced to a few clear points; There are not many certain truths in this world. 
It is therefore in the Anatomy of the Mind as in that of the Body; more 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open, and perceptible 
parts, than by studying too much finer nerves and vessels, the conformations 
and uses of which will for ever escape our observation. The disputes are all 
upon these last, and, I will venture to say, they have less sharpened the wits 
than the hearts of men against each other, and have diminished the practice, 
more than advanced the theory, of Morality” (Ibid., p. 7). The claim that 
he is here entering on matters which involve no dispute is itself a rhetorical 
device, much like Antony’s “I am no orator,” or Polonius’ “ Madam, I swear 
I use no art at all.” 

‘Memoirs of Shelley (London, 1933), 11, 364. 

*“The Revision of Laon and Cythna,” JEGP, xxx (1933), 366-372. 

_* Permission to quote from this manuscript has been granted by R. W. Hunt, 
Keeper of the Western Manuscripts, Bodleian Library. 
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illegibly, but it is obvious from the syntax of the sentence that some 
sert of change is intended. It seems likely, therefore, that Shelley 
had thought of removing the incest before being asked to do so by 
Ollier. 

One disputing this theory might suggest that this marginal note 
was made in the manuscripts after Shelley had begun making the 
alterations at Ollier’s imsistence; but this is unlikely for two reasons, 
First, Shelley did not make these revisions in the manuscripts; H, 
Buxton Forman tells us that the alterations were made in a printed 
copy of Laon and Cythna.* In the second place, the marginal note 
is found near the middle of the poem (at canto V, stanza xix, indi- 
eating that the idea of removing the incest occurred to the poet 
midway in the writing of the poem. Therefore, although Shelley 
did carry through his original intention of the brother-sister relation- 
ship, he could not have been disposed to contest Ollier’s proposal 
because the same idea had occurred to him during the composition of 
the poem. 


Bessie Tift College BEN W. GRIFFITH, JR. 


Myth-Making in Prometheus Unbound 


In Prometheus Unbound Panthea and Ione not only are the sisters 
of Asia, but also serve as her shadows (II.i. 70) and surrogates, 
and are therefore her lesser manifestations. The probable reason why 
Shelley chose to name one of the sisters “ Panthea” is suggested 
by the role he assigned to Asia. In Act II, scene v, Panthea de- 
scribes the birth of Asia in terms of the origin of the sea-born Venus; 
later, the Spirit of the Earth addresses his mother Asia in the man- 
ner of Cupid addressing Venus (III. iv.); and we are told that 
because of Asia’s “ transforming presence ” the once desolate Indian 
vale is now rich with flowers and herbs (I. 826-33). In one of her 
symbolic meanings, then, Asia is the creative Venus, the generative 
spirit in Nature. If so, it is appropriate that one of her reflections 
be the panthea, the goddess partaking of the qualities of all the 
other deities (who, in turn, are the personified spirits of Nature’s 


component parts). 


*The Shelley Library (London, 1886), p. 86. 
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But why, then, did Shelley name Asia’s other sister “Ione”? The 
answer probably is to be found in the relationships Shelley wished 
to establish between Ione and Prometheus’ wife. Since Aeschylus 
had made use of a chorus of Oceanides in Prometheus Bound and had 
described Prometheus’ wife as an Oceanid, Shelley wedded his pro- 
tagonist to Asia, who, according to Apollodorus, Hesiod, and others, 
was also one of the Oceanides. Consequently, as the offspring of 
Tethys and Ocean—the great seminal source—Asia is invested with 
that generative power usually associated with Venus. Moreover, 
Herodotus—and Herodotus alone of all classical authors—had re- 
corded that Asia was the wife of Prometheus. In other words, in 
Herodotus Shelley had authority for settling upon Asia as Prome- 
theus’ wife; because in many ancient theogonies Asia was one of the 
Oceanides, he was able to keep within the confines that Aeschylus 
had established; and because, as one of the Oceanides, Asia was the 
daughter of Ocean, Shelley was able to identify her with the sea-born 
Venus. 

In the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus the list of Oceanides begins with 
Asia (1.2). Immediately thereafter Apollodorus catalogues the 
Nereides, who are also water-nymphs, but belong to the seas instead 








of the oceans. Among these sea-nymphs appear both a Pione and 
an Ione. In his 1782 edition of Apollodorus, Christian Gottlob Heyne 
annotated the first name as follows: 


Ivy corruptum nomen; infra sequitur’Iévy. In alterutro latet ’Hiévn Hesiodi 
v. 255. . . . Apud Aeschyl. Prom. 561 est ‘Hoiévy inter Oceanidas, uxor 
Promethei.* 


lone, therefore, is an appropriate sister to Asia on two grounds. 
Being a sea-nymph, she is similar to, but slightly lesser than, the 
ocean-nymph Asia. And because of Heyne’s implication of an ety- 
mological connection between “Ione” and “ Hesione,” the name of 
the Oceanid whom Aeschylus makes the bride of Prometheus, Ione 
isa form of Asia, the Oceanid whom Shelley chose to name as Pro- 
metheus’ wife. Indeed, she is something of a second wife to Prome- 
theus. 

If these are the relationships Shelley intended, his method of 
myth-making here is in accord with his usual poetic technique. Like 
the syneretists of his day—John Frank Newton and George Stanley 


‘Apollodori Atheniensis Bibliothecae Libri Tres (Gottingen, 1782-3), notes, 
pp. 27-28. 
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Faber, for example—Shelley tends to assume the identity of all 
myths and, by means of a central unifying premise, makes intercon- 
nections that are implicit or potential, but not explicit or traditional, 
in them. As in Adonais and elsewhere in Prometheus Unbound, he 
seems here to be fashioning his own master-myth, not by fabricating 
new materials and not by violating the structures of the ancient 
legends, but by causing his poetic idea to restructure the established 
legends into a pattern that is a possible interpretation of them. Simi- 
larly, the syncretists held that all myths are essentially true but 
come down to us in distorted form, and that if we were to grasp 
the central truth behind them—as, for example, that they are all 
accounts of astronomy—we could see how they should be interrelated 
and integrated. The ancient myths, therefore, are not merely a fic- 
titious vehicle for conveying a truth; when one has access to a truth, 
it reorders the traditional myths into a meaningful pattern, a pattern 
which is really inherent in them. 

During the composition of Prometheus Unbound Shelley, com- 
menting on the Faerie Queene, once told Peacock: “Artegall argues 
with the Giant; the Giant has the best of the argument; Artegall’s 
iron man knocks him over into the seas and drowns him. That is 
the usual way in which power deals with opinion.” Peacock replied, 
“That was not the lesson which Spenser intended to convey.” “ Per- 
haps not,” said Shelley; “it is the lesson which he conveys to me. 
I am of the Giant’s faction.” ? 


The Johns Hopkins University EARL R. WASSERMAN 


Three Misprints in Yeats’s Collected Poems 


By some stroke of fortune—I will not say whether good or ill— 
several misprints in William Butler Yeats’s poetry may be made 
the bases for apparently defensible misinterpretations of poems. 
Two reasons for the occasional sloppiness of the Yeats canon & 
published in the familiar Collected Poems * immediately suggest then- 
selves: the poet’s inconsistent spelling and the typographical errors 
that wholly change the meaning of words and therefore go unnoticed. 

2 Peacock’s Memoirs of Shelley, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith (London, 1909), 


. 162 n. 
1 Collected Poems (2nd ed.; New York, 1951); hereafter cited as CP. 
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An example of the former situation may be found in the early 
poem “The Host of the Air ” (CP, pp. 54-56), which begins: 


O’Driscoll drove with a song 
The wild duck and the drake 
From the tall and the tufted reeds 
Of the drear Hart Lake. 
(italics mine) 


Although naming the lake after a stag—or after someone, like “ Good 
Father John O’Hart,” (CP, p. 21) named after a stag—fits well 
with the naturalistic setting of this stanza, there is none of the 
symbolic import that readers of Yeats will find in duck, drake, and 
reeds in the zoological label affixed to the lake. The poem, which 
describes the abduction of O‘Driscoll’s bride by a band of—oddly 
enough—musically inclined fairies, is couched in the language Yeats 
regularly used in dealing with submersion in the imaginative process. 
Like O’Driscoll, Yeats felt that he was losing his beloved Maud 
Gonne because of an undue preoccupation with preternatural piping 
and subjective spiritism. The name “ Hart Lake ” may conceivably 
be related to the imagination by the patrons of the needlessly obscure 
in literature, but when there is an easier and more plausible inter- 
pretation that will preserve the poem’s organic structure, the subtle- 
ties that would be required to render the zoological name significant 
should be held suspect. 

In The Celtic Twilight Yeats presented the prose version of the 
tale? in which the scene of the action is described more particularly 
than in the poem: “ Some five miles southward of Sligo is a gloomy 
and tree-bordered pond, a great gathering place of water-fowl, called, 
because of its form, the Heart Lake.” Although the story is essentially 
the same in both versions, a difference occurs in the kind of aural 
sensation emphasized at the end. In the prose version O’Driscoll 
“hurried to his house, and as he drew near heard the cry of the 
keeners and knew that his wife was dead”; in the poem the keeners’ 
cry is replaced by the imaginative piping of the host which O’Driscoll 
meets in an experience repeatedly called a dream. Thus while the 
original is rather typical of the fairy tales Yeats gathered from the 
Irish peasantry, the poem appears to be more specifically a work 
about the imagination, a poem about the writing of poetry, as it 
were. In this connection the significance of the lake’s looking like 


*Early Poems and Stories (New York, 1925), pp. 227-228. Italics mine. 
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a heart becomes apparent because, as Yeats always insisted, “those 
masterful images ” came from what he described in his last years as 
“the foul rag-and-bone shop of the heart” (CP, p. 336). It is 
quite possible that the manuscript form of The Celtic Twilight read 
“Hart Lake,” which was then revised to conform with the meaning 
of the sentence, whereas the inaccuracy of this spelling in a poem 
where the shape of the lake is never explicitly mentioned would all 
too readily pass unnoticed. 

In the “Supernatural Songs,” which Yeats wrote nearly forty 
years after “ The Host of the Air,” there are two typographical errors 
which could quite easily remain unobserved. The first of these is 
in the brief lyric “ He and She” (CP, p. 285), the first lines of 
which are printed as follows: 

As the moon sidles up 

Must she sidle up, 

As trips the sacred moon 
Away must she trip: 

‘His light had struck me blind 


Dared I stop.’ 
(italies mine) 


In the earliest version of the poem with which I am acquainted, 
the moon’s epithet is “ crazed,” * which recalls “ The Crazed Moon” 
(CP, p. 237), a poem published only a year before the “ Supernatural 
Songs” were written. Although “crazed” did not survive the early 
draft, the direction which it gives to the poem was preserved, how- 
ever, by the substitution of “scared” in the final version of the 
poem—which, after its first publication, was never revised—as it 
was printed in several magazines and collections of Yeats’s work 
that appeared during his lifetime. “Scared” is also the reading 
of the two volume definitive edition of Yeats’s Poems published in 
London in 1949 (II, 201). Although this edition was published ten 
years after Yeats’s death, it had been in preparation since the late 
thirties, and consequently embodies Yeats’s latest revisions and must 
be considered the authoritative text of his work. 

A similar, although comparatively innocuous, misprint occurs in 


*A. Norman Jeffares, W. B. Yeats, Man and Poet (New Haven, 1949), 
p. 284. 

* Poetry, Xtv, 3 (December, 1934), p. 124; London Mercury, XxXXI, 182 
(December, 1934), p. 112; The King of the Great Clock Tower, Commentaries 
and Poems (Dublin, 1934; New York, 1935), pp. 42 and 43 respectively; and 
A Full Moon in March (London, 1935), p. 66. 
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“Whence Had They Come?” (CP., p. 286), where the pronoun 
“their ” is replaced by the article “ the ”: 
Eternity in passion, girl or boy 
Cry at the onset of the sexual joy 
‘For ever and for ever’... 
(italies mine) 


Although this poem was printed only once in Yeats’s lifetime,® the 
agreement of that text with the text of the definitive edition (II, 202) 
—both of which read “ their ”—invalidates the reading of the Col- 
lected Poems. 


Columbia University JEROME 8S. RUBENSTEIN 


Mr. Stanislaus Joyce and John Henry Raleigh 


John H. Raleigh’s portrait of Stanislaus Joyce as his brother’s 
keeper? is drawn from the wrong model and painted in the wrong 
colors, as anyone who knows Mr. Joyce will testify; and an exami- 
nation of the evidence that he presents leads to conclusions quite the 
opposite of his. He reduces Stanislaus Joyce’s Recollections of James 
Joyce to the following formula: 

James Joyce was a “bad boy” who sometimes did and sometimes did not 


respond to the admonitions of Stanislaus, who in turn was both moral and 
artistic conscience and authority for his wavering brother.’ 


A careful reading of the piece shows it to be much more complex 
emotionally than he would suggest and Mr. Joyce to be quite a 
different person. The articles reflect Stanislaus’ feeling of personal 
hurt at Joyce’s leaving him, which is expressed with great dignity and 
moderation,® and against this plays an affectionate pride and delight 


°A Full Moon in March, p. 68. 

*“*My Brother’s Keeper ’"—Stanislaus Joyce and ‘ Finnegans Wake,’” MLN, 
LXvInT (1953), 107-110. 

2? Idem, p. 107. 

*At least in my translation, published by the James Joyce Society, New 
York, 1950. Felix Giovanelli’s translation in The Hudson Review, 11 (1950), 
485-514, catches the meaning of the Italian quite well, and, since it reflects the 
translator’s flamboyant personality, is more sprightly than mine. However, 
he makes no attempt to preserve the personality of Stanislaus Joyce, which 
to me was the chief attraction of the original articles. Raleigh cites both 
translations, but his quotations are from Giovanelli’s. 
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in his brother as an artist and a personality. From the statement as 
a whole, Stanislaus Joyce emerges as a man and a mind of considerable 
stature. 

Even further astray are the conclusions that Raleigh draws from a 
passage in Finnegans Wake. Following a well-established, and com- 
pletely invalid, tradition, he reads a knotty section of the Wake as 
biography,* as though the greatest novelist of the century were an 
historian. Here is the passage: 


—Enchainted, dear sweet Stainusless, young confessor, dearer dearest, we 
herehear, aboutobloss, O coelicola thee salutamt. Pattern of our unschoold. 
pageantmaster, deliverer of softmissives, round the world in forty mails, bag, 
belt, and balmybeam, our barnaboy, our chepachap, with that pampipe in your 
putaway, gab borab, when you will be after doing all your sightseeing and 
soundhearing and smellsniffing and tastytasting and tenderumstouchings in all 
Daneygaul, send us, your adorables, thou overblaseed, a wise and letters play 
of all you can ceive, chief celtech chappy, from your holy post now you hast 
ascertained ceremonially our names. Unclean you art not. Outcaste thou are 
not. Leperstower, the karman’s loki, has not blanched at our pollution and 
your intercourse at ninety legsplits does not defile. Untouchable is not the 
scarecrown is on you. You are pure. You are pure. You are in your puerity, 
You have not brought stinking members into the house of Amanti. Elleb 
Inam, Titep Notep, we name them to the Hall of Honour. Your head has 
been touched by the god Enel-Rah and your face has been brightened by the 
goddess Arue-Ituc. Return, sainted youngling, and walk once more among us! ° 


‘Raleigh does not make clear why he ignores the many other passages in 
the Wake which pun on Stanislaus’ name and use material from his life. But 
it is easy to demonstrate how much of Joyce's texts that have been read as 
biography is not biography at all. While at any point the material may 
have come directly from Joyce’s life, at no point can you count on this fact 
Each time the text must be corroborated by external biography; and if the 
external biography is available, it is futile to read the same fact from the 
text. The two curiously contradictory interpretations: that Joyce is an 
objective artist who hides himself completely behind his text, and that Joyce 
is a biographical writer, seem to be able to coexist in Joyce studies without 
disturbing each other. To my knowledge, the only public voice that has been 
raised against the biographical reading of Joyce is Niall Montgomery's in 
“The Pervigilium Phoenicis,” New Mexico Quarterly, xxut (1953), 437-472. 

> Finnegans Wake (New York, 1939), p. 237. That Joyce is using material 
from Stanislaus’ life in this passage is undeniable. In addition to the pun 
on his name, we have “ Elleb Inam, Titep Notep,” which, spelled backwards 
as “ Belle mani, petit peton,” reflects the vanity about his hands and feet 
that Stanislaus actually had as a boy. The point is that Joyce is making 
dramatic use of his material, as always. Throughout his life, Joyce never 
hesitated to use his brother’s character or experiences or ideas in his creative 
works, but he always used them dramatically, not to describe his brother. 
Stanislaus gave Joyce the title Chamber Music and was largely responsible for 
the arrangement of its poems (see my translation of his Recollections, p. 12, 
and item E.1.b in the Slocum-Cahoon bibliography). Much of the material 
for Dubliners came from Stanislaus, as he describes in a preface he has 
written for a forthcoming Swedish translation of the book. For instance, Mr. 
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Now, Raleigh finds in this passage evidence that Joyce is character- 
izing his brother, Stanislaus, as stainless, one who enchains those of 
lesser virtue, a confessor, and pure. Aside from the fact that this is 
Joyce creating art, there are two central difficulties in the way of such 
conclusions. In the first place, Raleigh brings to this passage an a 
priort conception of Stanislaus’ character based on the faulty reading 
of his Recollections mentioned above; his conception does not emerge 
from this passage. In the second place, this entire passage is part of 
a long choral monologue of the flower-girls, and as such must be con- 
strued as their conception of Chuff and a characterization of them 
through their own words and thoughts. Juliet’s conception of Romeo 
differs considerably from Shakespeare’s; and Joyce, too, it seems we 
must keep reminding people, is writing literature. 

taleigh reads this passage as “one of the loveliest parts of the 
book, as the dancing girls blend with flowers and with sun to begin 
their paean of praise to Chuff.” They are “little sunflower girls,” 
“little dancing girls,” according to Raleigh, and in the course of 
their chant Joyce is writing a letter to the world proclaiming that his 
holier-than-thou brother Stanislaus is hereby forgiven for his pre- 
sumption. Had Raleigh looked closely at the language used by and 
about the girls, he would not have seen them as dainty little things; ° 
and had he noticed the references to Chuff in other parts of this 
single unified choral monologue, of which the passage he quotes is 
about one-fifth, he would have found quite a different conception at 
work. Ten lines before the passage quoted in his article he would have 
found the dancing girls opened up to Chuff 
so they may catchcup in their calyzettes, alls they go troping, those parry- 
shoots from his muscalone pistil. 


Duffy in “ A Painful Case ” is Joyce’s imaginative picture of what Stanislaus 
might become in middle age if he continued a celibate. Mr. Duffy’s meeting 
with a lady at a concert, his dislike of socialism, and his two epigrams are 
taken from Stanislaus’ diary and a book of quintessential wisdom which he, 
like Mr. Duffy, used to keep. Moreover, Joyce got the idea for “ The Dead ” 
from his brother, as well as the title A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
(The material in these striking examples of the intimate interrelationship 
betiieen the two brothers is contained mostly in Stanislaus’ teen-age diary, 
now in his possession. It has been described to me by John J. Slocum, who 
Was permitted to examine it.) 

*For example, p. 236: 

And each of them has a lovestalk onto herself and the tot of all the tits 
of their understamens is as open as he can posably she 
Or, p. 238: 

Bashfulness be tupped! May he colp her, may he colp her, may he 
mixandmass colp her! 
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I paraphrase, in part: those parry-shoots from his masculine pistol; 
also: those parachutes from his masculine pistil. Four lines below 
Raleigh’s quotation, Chuff is addressed as “ Abel lord of all our 
haloease,” or, more familiarly: Abelard of all our Heloise. These two 
fragments alone would have kept him from coming to the conclusion 
that Chuff was being conceived of as pure in this section, and when 
the passage in question is examined, the girls’ conception of Chuff 
turns out to be not so pure. 

The passage represents flowers worshipping the sun, Helios: They 
turn “towooerds him in heliolatry,”* and Nature is seldom chaste, 
Ulysses provides us a point of departure for approaching this aspect 
of the passage, since Joyce interpreted the offense committed by 
Odysseus’ sailors in killing the oxen of Helios as the sin against 
fertility, and the “Oxen of the Sun” chapter (locale: maternity 
hospital, action: bawdy conversation, organ: womb) begins with a 
prayer to Helios for “ quickening and wombfruit.” 

Chuff, then, the sun—“ deliverer of softmissives,” “ balmybeam ”— 
is Stain-us-less. Not “ stainless,” as Raleigh thinks, and not stain-us- 
not-at-all; merely less. Chuff is remarkable for his capacity to fertilize 
by remote control; he is the immaculate conceiver: “ your intercourse 
at ninety legsplits does not defile.” There is no actual contact, and so 
the flower-girls are stained less (which reminds us of Spenser's ex- 
posure of Chrysogone to be impregnated by the sun, thus preserving 
her chastity). And the girls pray for fertilization: “send us . 

a wise and letters play of all you can ceive .. . from your holy post.” 

But if Chuff is the fertilizer, by a complete reversal characteristic 
of Giordano Bruno’s identity of opposites, which Joyce uses through- 
out the book, he is also, and simultaneously, the fertilizable: “ thou 
overblaseed,” i. ¢., ovi-blast-seed.° In the same way Anna Livia 

* Loc. cit., shortly before the beginning of the passage quoted. ” 

® Faerie Queen, m1. vi. 4ff. Spenser uses implicitly and Joyce explicitly 
the idea extant in most religious and heroic traditions that fertilization by 
the gods is exempt from the usual morality of ordinary mortals and something 
to be desired. The Christian doctrine of the virgin birth is one of the few 
of its kind that completely excludes the element of sexuality. 

*A similar paradox is posed in this passage in the phrase “house of 
Amanti.” Reading “amanti” as “lovers” (Jt.), the phrase, in context, 
designates the female organ of generation. But the Egyptian jargon makes 
us read also “House of Amenti,” the Egyptian house of the dead. The 
paradox is resolved in the medieval concept of woman as an agency of the 
devil. In the Portrait, Stephen cites Duns Scotus’ concept of sex relations 4 


the death of the soul. This phrase indicates that the girls have been taught 
to fear sex, but their nature is overriding their conditioning. 
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Plurabella and HCE reverse roles in the book to become each other; *° 
and throughout, the brother pairs are seldom seen as perfect opposites, 
but rather as blends of each other or even identical opposites. If 
Glugg is usually the sensualist, and he is, here it is Chuff who goes 
around Daneygaul “sightseeing and soundhearing and smellsniffing 
and tenderumstouchings.” Which of the brother pair is Chuff at this 
point, and if so, how much so? The situation is far more complex 
than Raleigh thinks. 

On a less mythological level, Chuff is the Irish confessor to whom 
the girlies are confessing. If Raleigh thinks that Joyce conceives of 
confessors as pure, he should read around in contemporary Irish 
literature, which registers the recurrent complaint that the relation- 
ship between the Irish confessor and female confessing intrudes in 
fact, if not in deed, on the marital relationship.‘ Joyce was the first 
to make such a comment in print. The sexual implications in the 
flowers opened up to the sun apply also to the girls opening up to their 
confessor, as we see explicitly in the phrase explained above, “ Abel 
lord of all our haloease.” While they exalt his “ purity ” (and that of 
the fertilizing sun), their exaltation is merely a disguise behind which 
they can give free play to their sexuality. They actually view Chuff 
as very much a male-man: ** “ vur barnaboy, our chepachap, with that 
pampipe [ Pan-pipe] in your putaway,” and as a sensualist who makes 
the rounds of Donegal. This explains and helps point up the 
ambiguity of the phrase “holy post,” which in its context refers to 
Helios’ exalted position, the priest’s confessional box, Shaun the post- 
man’s mail, and not least, the worshipped phallus, the fertilizing 
power, of all three. We have just begun to read the meanings of the 
text, but what Raleigh considers Joyce’s letter to the world about his 
brother’s “ purity ” is actually a multi-level phallic worship and is 
not about Stanislaus Joyce. 


Colorado College Library ELLSWORTH MASON 


The reversal of ALP and HCE is also noted by Niall Montgomery, op. cit., 
443, Montgomery’s article, which is useful in a number of ways, is one of the 
few out of hundreds written on Fi innegans Wake that has a considerable degree 
of solidity. 

“In these terms “your intercourse at ninety legsplits does not defile” 
means: the relationship between us, although sexual in nature, is socially 
acceptable, and we are unblamed, because it does not involve intercourse. 

“The pun is not mine, but Joyce’s; Chuff is also Shaun, the postman. 
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A Note on Der Ackermann aus 
Bohmen and Das Munchner Spiel von 1510 


In 1927 Johannes Bolte edited Das Miinchner Spvel von 1510 to- 
gether with two other dramas vom sterbenden Menschen in the series 
of the Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart (269/270). 
The classification of this play has been troublesome. It does not fit 
into the pattern of either of the two main theatrical forms of the 
German Middle Ages: the religious performances and the Fastnachts- 
spiele; it is too unsophisticated to be considered an outgrowth or an 
adaptation into German of the early humanist drama, just then in 
vogue ; and it comes too early to be pigeonholed with the tendentious 
plays which were of importance in the great religious battle of the 
following decades. Bolte calls it the first German morality play, a 
form which he believes to be rare in Germany. We might say it is 
nonexistent, unless, as Bolte obviously does, we include in this cate- 
gory the later dogmatic drama just mentioned. 

The play is interesting from another point of view which, as far 
as I can see, has been neglected by scholars heretofore. On page vii, 
note 1, of his introduction Bolte says en passant: “ Der Tod redet 
von sich im Pluralis maiestatis wie im Ackermann aus Boéhmen 
des Johann von Saaz.” He is referring to the dialogue between Der 
Tod and Der jung gsell of the second scene of the play (v. 379-476). 
Bolte’s phrasing is indeed an amazing understatement ; for if we look 
at the scene, we find that the first half of it is taken almost word 
for word from various chapters of the Ackermann.’ 


MUNCHNER TEXT ACKERMANN 
379 Wie pistu in sollicher graussamer figur! Darumb west ich gern, wer ir 
dich scheucht unnd fleucht all creatur. wert, . . . das ir also vil ge 
Ab deiner graussamlichen gstalt waltes habt ... (xv 10-12) 
erschricken frawen, mann, jung unnd 


allt. 

Wer dir so grossen gwallt het geben, 
weszt ich gern; 

in der wellt so wolt wir dein gar wol 
empern. 


+I follow in general the text of L. L. Hammerich and G. Jungbluth, Der 
Ackermann aus Béhmen (Det kg]. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab / Historisk- 
Filologiske Meddelelser, Bind xxxm, #4; Kgbenhavn, Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1951). However, when other versions come closer to the Miinchner Spiel, 
they are cited. 
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MUNCHNER TEXT 


385 O junger gsell, du fragst ausz stoltzem 


401 


404 


g 
mut. 

unnsern gwallt haben wir von dem 
héchsten git. 

Du fraget unns, wer wir sein, das sag 
wir dir: 

wir sein etwas und doch nichts, gelaub 
du mir, 

Unnd deszhalb seyen wir gar nichts 
genandt; 

wann wir weder leben, wesen noch 
gestallt handt. 

Wir sein kain geyst, auch nit begreyflich 

unnd sein doch ettwas fiirwar gar 
haimlich. 

Wir sein des lebens ennd, merck eben; 

alles, das lebt, wirt von unns beraubt 
seins leben. 

Got gab unns den namen im paradeisz, 

da er sprach: “ wellichs tags ir essend 
von diser speisz, 

So werdt ir sterben des tods kliglich.” 

darumb wir unns schreiben allso miich- 
tigklich: 

Wir tod, ain gewalltiger herr auf erden 
grosz, 

mér unnd in der 


herr im lufft, im 


hellen klosz. 

Du beriembst dich grosses gwallts sich- 
erlich. 

du prauchst den nach meym geduncken 
ungerechtiklich 

du nympst die giten hin unnd liszt 
die biésen leben. 

Du thist uns grészlich unrecht, das 
merck eben; 

wann wir riehten wol unnd recht on 
allen neyd. 

wir thin als die sonn, die iren schein 
auszgeyt 





*Hammerich: weren, most MSS sein. 
*So the version of the MS H, deviating from all other MSS. In the other 
versions the passage reads: “ Welches tages ir der frucht enbeisset, des todes 
werdet ir sterben.” H is now in the Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen. Although 


according to Burdach (Der Ackermann aus Béhmen. 


ACKERMANN 
Du fragest, wer wir sein? . 
nicht und 
Deshalben nicht, wann 


wir sein sein doch 
etwas. 
weder wesen 
understant 


haben, nicht geist sein, nicht 


wir weder leben 


noch gestalt noch 
sichtig sein, nicht greiflich sein. 
Deshalben etwas, wann wir sein 
des lebens ende, des wesens ende, 
des nichtwesens anevang 

irdischen 
tirmet uns got 
und nant uns mit unserm rech- 


wir sein von dem 


paradisz. Da 
ten namen, do er sprach: 
“ Welches tages ir essen werdt 
von der verpoten speis, so werdt 
ir sterben des todes.” * Darumb 
Wir uns schreiben: Wir 
Tot, herre und gewaltiger auf 
erden, in der luft und meres 
streum, (Xvi 4, 11-15, 30-35) 


also 


. doch hauet eur sengse une- 
ben. Recht mechtig blumen 
reutet sie aus, die distel leszet 


sie sten; ... (XVII 6-7) 


Wir tun als die sunn, die 
scheint uber gut und uber bose: 
wir nemen gut 
unsern gewalt. 


und bose in 
Alle die meis- 
ter, die die geist kunnen twin- 
gen, muszen uns ir geist ant- 


Vom Mittelalter zur 


Reformation III, Berlin, Weidmann, 1917, pp. 31-35) H is not Upper German, 
this passage makes it likely that the author of the play used H. 
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MUNCHNER TEXT 
Iber pész unnd auch iiber gut. 
wir fiirchten kainen gwallt noch tiber- 
mut, 
Wir schonen 
kunst, 
wir seher nit an grosse miet, gab oder 


weder reychtumb noch 


gunst. 

Dann wolt wir seyder Adams zeyten 
miet unnd gab genummen haben von 
den leyten, 
Alle kiinigreich 

hand, 
in unnserm gwallt wiiren alle land, 
Das babstumb mit seiner dreykrénten 
innfl frey 
sambt dem kayserthimb wonet unns 
alls bey. 
Wir seinn 
seer; 
dann sollten wir seyd Adams zeyten her 
Alle lebendige ding haben lassen leben, 
(du miiszt unns selber zeiigknus geben) 
Vor klainen mugken mécht nyemandt 


stiienden in unnser 


auch niitz der welt gar 


bleyben, 
wurden euch ver- 


ACKERMANN 


wurten und aufgeben. (v1 9-12) 


O, solten wir durch aufsatz, 
durch alafanz, durch lieb oder 
durch leides willen die leut 
laszen leben: aller der werlt 
keisertum wer nu unser; alle 
kunig hetten ir coron auf unser 
haubt gesetzt, ir szepter in 


unser hant geantwurt; des 
babstes stul mit seiner drei- 
kronter infel weren wir nu 


gewaltig. (v1 18-23) 


hetten wir je sider des ersten 
von leim gekleckten mannes zeit 
leut auf erden, tier und wurm 
. . nicht ausgereutet—vor klei- 
nen mucken mocht nu niemant 








dye willden thier 
treyben, 
Eweh wurd geprechen narung unnd 


beleiben, vor wolfen torst nu 
niemant aus; ... Wann narung 
gebrechen, die erd 
(vir 8-15) 


wurd in 
wurd in ze eng. 


speisz. 


From then on the drama takes a different turn. It is interesting 
to find here at last unmistakable proof of the influence of the Acker- 
mann on later German literature. But I think it is still more im- 
portant to contrast the two documents and the divergent spirit behind 
them. Language and thought of the Ackermann appear eminently 
more modern than those of the drama written over a hundred years 
later. We hardly need to point to the language of the play with its 
clumsy expletive phrases used for rhyme’s sake: “das sag wir dir— 
gelaub du mir” or the repeated “merk eben” (393, 404) and the 
awkwardness of the sentence structure. More significant is the spirit 
that emanates from the two documents. Der jung gsell is no worthy 
opponent to death; what he has to say is intentionally made trivial 
and insignificant in order to emphasize the overpowering force of 
death. The Weltanschauung in this play totally negates the pleasures 
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of life; it is completely ascetic. I do not intend to enter into the 
polemics regarding the meaning and importance of the Ackermann. 
It has always seemed to me more a question of taste than of docu- 
mentation. And so I shall leave it to the reader to decide how far 
he wishes to place the Ackermann on the side of humanism and 
Lebensbejahung. 

It is of course in a way quite unfair to compare a harmless little 
folk-play with the Ackermann aus Boéhmen. However, this evidence 
of acquaintance with it and the different use to which its message 
is put may serve to sharpen our focus on the unique document of 
our early modern literature. “Hier gibt’s zu unterscheiden,” as 
Lessing would have said. 


University of Texas WOLFGANG F. MICHAEL 


Iffand in the Role of Tieck’s Kater 


The preface to the first volume of Tieck’s collected works tells 
how a book praising trivial naturalistic details in the acting of August 
Wilhelm Iffland provided the immediate inspiration for Der gestie- 
felte Kater: Tieck and his friends “erstaunten, dass alle diese 
Kleinigkeiten, diese Nebensachen . . . so hoch angeschlagen, ja fiir 
das Wesen der Kunst ausgegeben wurden. Alle meine Erinnerungen, 
was ich zu verschiedenen Zeiten im Parterre, in den Logen, oder 
den Salons gehért hatte, erwachten wieder, und so entstand und 
ward in einigen heitern Stunden dieser Kater ausgefiihrt.”+ The 
reference to the book in question, Entwickelung des Ifflandischen 
Spiels, by K. A. Bottiger,? is obvious from the start of the play, for 
“Botticher ” appears in the comedy as a Spectator whose particular 
function is the ecstatic praise of trivialities in the histrionic portrayal 
and costuming of Puss in Boots. Another Spectator mentions that 
the title role is performed by a great visiting actor, whom we must 
presume to be Iffland.® 

1 Ludwig Tieck’s Schriften (Berlin, 1828), 1, xvi. 

*The work was published by Géschen in Leipzig in 1796 with no mention 
of the author other than his signature at the end of the preface. The copy 
in the library of Washington University was not catalogued under Béttiger’s 
name, and I discovered it by chance on the shelves, along with the works of 
Ifland. Cf. the introduction of the editor, Andreas Miiller, in Satiren und 


Parodien, Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Romantik, rx (Leipzig, 1935), 7. 
*Satiren und Parodien, p. 15, and editor’s note, p. 236. In the version of 
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An examination of Béttiger’s book discloses that it suggested some- 
thing more than the comic potentialities of “ Bétticher’s ” irrelevant 
praise from the pit. Chapter II is devoted to the analysis of Iffland’s 
interpretation of Czar Peter in Die Strelitzen, by Professor Babo.! 
The laudatory discussion of Iffland’s performance is preceded by some 
deprecatory remarks on the play itself, including the statement that 
in it “der Czar doch eigentlich nur die Rolle eines bald murrenden 
bald schmeichelnden Katers spielt.”° “A tomcat who snarls and 
flatters by turns” is an apt characterization of Tieck’s titular hero, 
and these metaphorical words of Béttiger may have suggested to 
Tieck the literal notion of such a role performed in Iffland’s style, 
against which Tieck directs about a quarter of the 13 pages devoted 
to Der gestiefelte Kater in the preface to the first volume of his 
Schriften. Tieck fails to see how Iffland’s “ Mangel an Organ, unap- 
genehmes Winseln und Tremuliren, das aus Schwiche hervorging,” 
could be admired as evidence of forcefulness and art; he finds every 
one of this actor’s tragic roles “ kreischend, . . . abwechselnd schwich- 
lich und aufschreiend.” ® 

In short, Tieck did not have to read far in Béttiger’s treatise before 
coming upon praise of Iffland for the interpretation of a role which 
was “really only that of a tomcat,”* and this may well have struck 
Tieck as the ideal role for Iffland’s whining and screeching recitation. 
The creation of such a role in a fantastic comedy would, along with 
many other things, give vent to Tieck’s distaste for Iffland’s histri- 
onics and elocution. Perrault’s fairy tale could then readily suggest 
itself as the best vehicle for such feline genius. 


Washington University RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 


the comedy expanded for inclusion in Phantasus, Botticher replies: “Da 
werden wir einen Gittergenuss haben. Ei, wie doch dieser Genius, der alle 
Charaktere so innig fiihlt und fein nuancirt, dieses Individuum eines Katers 
heraus arbeiten wird!” Schriften, v, 168 f. 

* Joseph Marius Babo, best known for his Otto von Wittelsbach, in Kiirsch- 
ner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur, CXXXVIII. 

5 Béttiger, p. 39. 

® Schriften, 1, xvii f. 

7 Perhaps Béttiger unwittingly underscored for Tieck the feline metaphor 
when he went on to praise Iffland for his “in Ungeduld abbrechender weel- 
selnder Stimme ” (40), to mention its “ zweymahliges kunstmiissig cadencirtes 
Steigen und Fallen” [to which one might compare a cat’s meow!] (45), oF 
to note that “sein Auge schien Funken zu spriihen.” (41). One of the 
characters in Tieck’s comedy who does not recognize Hinze as a tomcat is 
nevertheless impressed by his “so muntre jugendliche Augen” (Satiren und 
Parodien, p. 36). 
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Francisco Imperial’s Anagram? 


As a possible solution to the puzzling anagram appearing in the 
next to the last strophe of the poem attributed to Francisco Imperial 
and quoted on page 666 of the notes to P. J. Pidal’s edition of the 
Cancionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851): 


Yo é tres letras del mar con las dos del dia: 
Aqui es mi nombre, mas n’os lo diria, 
Sepades, agora, cfr seria feo.’ 


I should like to suggest the following: 

Imperial’s name could be and sometimes was spelled with initial 
Y in place of J. The initial Y may be taken from the word Yo at 
the beginning of the above quotation. The three letters from the 
word mar furnish the second, the seventh, and the fifth letters re- 
spectively, leaving the letters p, e, 1, and 1 to be supplied from “ las 
dos [letras] del dia.” If the author is using the word letras with a 
double meaning, letters and words, we may suppose that the two 
words are el dia. The two letters needed from dia are d and i. The 
word el would supply two of the four remaining letters, leaving only 
pandt A d (from dia) turned upside down might pass for the 
necessary p. And the 7 of dia provides the remaining letter neces- 
sary to complete the name Ymperial. 

Furthermore, if in the last word of the quotation, feo, the e should 
be written to resemble a c, the letters feo might be an abbreviation 
for Francisco. In that case the word mas of the preceding line could 
have the meaning more rather than but: “. . . more I would not tell 
you... , for it would be F[rancis]co.” 
the a of dia—could then be utilized also. 

Since the anagram and the riddle not infrequently were written 
by the poets of the time, it would not be surprising to find them in 
Imperial’s work. 


The o of Yo—and possibly 





University of California DOROTHY CLOTELLE CLARKE 


SS 


*The question of this anagram has recently been raised in Pierre Le 
Gentil, La Poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a@ la fin du moyen dge. 
Premi¢re partie. Les thémes et les genres (Rennes: Plihon, 1949), p. 244, 
n. 22. For a list of Imperial’s works, see Archer Woodford, “ More about 
identity of Micer Francisco Imperial,” MLN, txvu1 (1953), 386-388. 
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Garcilaso’s Minnesklave * 


Basic for the appreciation of Garcilaso’s work is the understanding 
of the poet’s concept of love. The varied expression which this feeling 
finds in Garcilaso’s poetry is still a topic of great fascination for 
the many students of the poet,? even though the tenets of his love 
philosophy are hardly subject to critical dispute. For Garcilaso 
“free choice ” (eleccién) and love seem to exclude each other; like 
his contemporaries the poet sees in a lover the victim of an arbi- 
trary, irresistible foree—fate (destino )—which compells the enamored 
to surrender his will to the caprices of a lady. The vision of the 
lover as a forzado is the key to numerous passages which recur 
throughout the Toledan’s work, but it is most eloquently synthesized 





in the following lines: 
Hablo de aquel cativo, 
de quien tener se debe mds cuidado, 
que est& muriendo vivo, 


al remo condenado, 
en la concha de Venus amarrado.* 


The purpose of this note is to cast new light both on the image 
and on its diffusion in Iberian literature of the Golden Age. 

The “ galley-slave of love ” appears in the ode “A la Flor de Gnido,” 
a light-hearted poem which has merited lengthy discussion by 
Garcilaso’s commentators. Their explanations, however, have been 
focused on problems extraneous to its esthetic values. They show, in 
the first place, concern with the problem posed by Garcilaso’s wooing 
a lady on behalf of a friend, and much ink has been spilt on the pro- 
priety of this literary terceria.t* As for the stanza which concerns us 
here, both Fernando de Herrera and Tomas Tamayo de Vargas find 
fault with the word concha, a term which they consider offensive in 


+The title has been suggested by Fritz Maurer’s study “Der Topos von 
den ‘ Minnesklaven,’” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte, xxv1t (1953), 182-206. 

2See Margot Arce Blanco, Garcilaso de la Vega (Madrid, 1930, pp. 28-39; 
O. Royston Jones, “ The Idea of Love in Garcilaso’s Second Eclogue,” Modern 
Language Review, XLVI (1951), 388-395; and Maria Teresa Babin( “ Garcilaso 
de la Vega y Sir Philip Sidney,” La Nueva Democracia, xxx (1953), 64-75. 

8 Obras, ed. T. Navarro Tomas (4th ed., Madrid, 1948), p. 195. 

‘For a convenient summary of this discussion see Agustin G. de Amezta, 
Lope de Vega en sus cartas (Madrid, 1935), pp. 390-391. For a different 
critical approach see Damaso Alonso, La poesia de San Juan de la Cru 


(Madrid, 1946), p. 174. 
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its erotic connotations.’ Finally, all the commentators emphasize 
that the lines “ al remo condenado / en la concha de Venus amarrado ” 
are to be understood as a pun on the name of Fabio Galeota for 
whom Garcilaso was courting the indifferent Violante Sanseverino. 
Garcilaso may well have been toying with a pun, provided that the 
poem was really written for Fabio Galeota, which today is by no means 
generally accepted.® Even if this were the case, the allusion, under- 
standable only to the poet’s most intimate friends, could not in itself 
sustain the image, one of the few original creations of the Cas- 
tilian “ Prince of Poets.” More pertinent is the suggestion of Manoel 
de Faria e Sousa, the most learned—and most unjustly attacked— 
of seventeenth-century Iberian commentators. The Portuguese scholar 





asserts that “. . . es muy propia la comparacion entre un Marinero, 
y un Amante; porque assi como se dize que quien ama milita, se 
puede dezir que navega. ... Mar de Amor llamé Boscan un Poema 
suyo; y los finos amantes andan siempre naufragando en mares de 
llanto.”* Faria e Sousa rightly stresses the acceptance of nautical 
terms and images for the description of the joys and anxieties of a 
lover. Such maritime metaphors—(often derived from classical 
sources as, for example, the Horatian votives for the Temple of Love 
in sonnet VII)—abound in Garcilaso’s poetry. On the other hand, 
the Toledan’s interest in developing the similarities between a lover 
and a sailor can hardly be traced, as Faria e Sousa implies, to 


Bosean’s “Mar de Amor.” 


This lengthy poem, a tedious coliection 
of clichés, only clumsily develops the nautical conceit suggested by 
its title : 

Si me acontece pecar 

En no os tener atencion, 

Por huyr vuestra prision 

Echo me luego a nadar 

En el mar de mi pasion. 

Donde triste y solitario 





*See Herrera, Obras de Garci Lasso de la Vega ... (Sevilla, 1580), p. 
269: “. . . fing@ que Venus va en cdcha por el mar, dexando la causa principal, 


que no es tan onesta que la permita nuestra lengua; porque el mantenimiento 
de este genero conviene el incentivo de la luxuria.” Tamayo de Vargas, 
Garcilasso de la Vega . . . Madrid, 1622), fol. 25%, adds: “ También el vso 
en los Auctores del nombre cdcha en las cosas tocites a lasciuia, es sabido... .” 
*See Eugenio Mele, “Las poesias latinas de Garcilaso de la Vega y su 
permanencia en Italia,” Revista Castellana, m1 (1917), 222. 
"Rimas varias de Luis de Camoens .. . comentadas . . . (Madrid, 1685), 
I, 160 and 44, 
_*For a related study see Rosa Leveroni, “ Les imatges marines en la poesia 
@Ausies March,” Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, xxvmr (1951), 152-166. 
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Acuso mis pensamientos 

Y como mala [sic] falsario 
En el mar hecho cossario 
Biuo con mil descontentos.’ 


Whether the vogue of maritime imagery in Iberian works of the 
Golden Age can be attributed only to the impact of traditional literary 
models is debatable. In any case it seems striking that the naviga- 
tion-minded Portuguese frequently have recourse to terms and com- 
parisons which evince their familiarity with life at sea. Significantly 
it was the Portuguese dramatist Gil Vicente who first played with 
the idea of oarsmen manning the vessel of love in his Nau de amores: 


Mui serena est& la mar, 

& los remos, remadores, 
esta es la nave damores. 
Al compas que las serenas 
cantaran nuevos cantares, 
remareis con tristes penas 
vuesos remos de pesares ; 
terneis sospiros a pares, 

y a pares los dolores. 

Esta es la nave damores.*® 


A comparison between Gil Vicente’s handling of nautical imagery 
and the verses of Garcilaso reveals remarkable differences. Garcilaso 
refrains from giving a detailed account of the suffering which, ac- 
cording to Gil Vicente, befalls the lover (sospiros, pesares, dolores). 
In the Castilian’s verses, his fate is implied rather than explicitly 
stated, as the poet relies on the suggestive value of cativo, amarrado 
and al remo condenado. It is precisely because these terms evoke s0 
clearly a concrete social reality that the poet chose to transpose them 
to the world of mythological fiction. The reference to the shell which 
carried Aphrodite to the shores of Cytherea *™ is neither merely a 


® Las obras ... (Leon, 1549), p. 17. 

1° Obras completas, ed. Marques Braga (Lisboa, 1943), rv, 70. According 
to Anselmo Braacamp Freire, Vida e obras de Gil Vicente (2nd ed.; Lisboa, 
1944), p. 218, this play was performed early in the year 1527 to celebrate 
the arrival of Dona Catarina, the wife of Dom Joao III, in Lisbon. 

11 See Walter F. Otto, Die Gétter Griechenlands (3rd ed.; Frankfurt-a.-M, 
1943), p. 93. The legend of Venus’ birth was a favorite topic of Iberian 
writers. See, for example, Diogo Ferreira Figueroa, Desmayos de mayo em 
sombras do Mondego (Villa Vigosa, 1635), fol. 89t: “ Rompa pois Acydalia 
os ares nas azas dos brancos cysnes . .. sobre a concha diuidindo as agoas 
em que foi nacida....” And Miguel de Barrios, Coro de las Musas ( Brusselas, 
1672), p. 427, uses this myth as basis for a play on words: “ Esta es Venus, 
a quien todos/amavan, porque saliendo/de la mar en una concha,/perla del 
amar la vieron.” 
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reflection of Garcilaso’s genuine enthusiasm for ancient myths, nor 
is it solely a concession to the public’s preference for learned allu- 
sions. Rather it has a definite artistic function within these verses: 
it enables Garcilaso to exploit fully the notion of the galley-slave of 
love, while destroying at the same time any possible connection with 
the forzados of Caesar's fleet, since service on the vessel of Venus 
must not be conceived as lacking in beauty and dignity. 

Rafael Lapesa has already called attention to the impact of “A la 
Flor de Gnido ” on later literature.’* The grace and beauty of the 
a successful adaptation of 





ode, as well as the novelty of the meter 
Horatian rhythms—invited imitation by the admirers of the poet. 
The image of the love-slave, in particular, found wide acceptance in 
Iberia. Lope de Vega inserts the verse “En la concha de Venus 
amarrado” into a humorous poem and adds good-naturedly: “ De 
Garcilaso es este verso Iuana, / todos hurtan, paciencia, yo os le 
ofrezco.” ** Luis de Géngora in Lasfirmezas de Isabela offers a para- 
phrase of the stanza which aims at giving a burlesque turn to the 
theme: 

Conquistéle sus criadas, 

y, al fin, en breves razones, 

de la concha fué de Venus 

tan forzado galeote, 

que de un postigo, y su honor . 

la llave maestra fué 

una firma de su nombre." 


Although other writers did not adhere so closely to Garcilaso’s ver- 
sion, they were doubtless indebted to him for the concept of the 
forzado of Love. How strong the appeal of the image was may be 
deduced from the many modifications in which this idea is presented. 
In a comical poem by Alonso de Castillo Solérzano the rejected lover 
sums up his plight: “Al remo de su galera,/ fui bogante galeote 


“La trayectoria poética de Garcilaso (Madrid, 1948), p. 151. For an 
early praise of this ode see the work of the Portuguese Miguel Sanchez de 
Lima, El arte poética en romance castellano, ed. Rafael de Balbin Lucas 
(Madrid, 1944—the first edition was published in Alcalé de Henares, 1580), 
p. 94: “. . . es compostura galana, y no se vsa componer en ella, mas de 
hasta vna dozena de coplas . . . en este stylo ([sic] compusieron todos los 
mejores Poetas Espafioles, y en el dixo el excelentissimo Poeta Garcilaso de 
la Vega aquello que dize.” 

* Rimas . . . del Licenciado Tome de Bvurgvillos (Madrid, 1634—facsimile 
edition Madrid, 1935), fol. 20". (Previously quoted by Miguel Herrero-Garcia, 
Estimaciones literarias del siglo XVII [Madrid, 1930], p. 94). 

“Obras completas, eds. Juan and Isabel Millé y Giménez (Madrid, 1943), 
: ~' For a similar passage in Géngora’s poetry see Herrero-Garcia, op. cit.; 
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.?15 A similar treatment of the theme is to be found in Tirso 
de Molina’s Averigiielo Vargas wherein a shepherd and a young lady 
engage in the following conversation: 


Cabello. Luego j;vengo a ser en suma 
galeote? 

Sancha. Soylo yo, 
villano, jy eso preguntas? 

En la galera de amor 


todos reman, todo es chusma.. .?* 


Such examples of the transformations which Garcilaso’s image 
underwent in Golden Age literature could easily be multiplied,’ but 
they only confirm that the Spaniards felt free to take great liberties 
with this metaphor which, by force of repetition, tended to become 
a commonplace. The same cannot be said for Portugal where the 
worship of Garcilaso was particularly strong and upheld by such 
enthusiasts as SA de Miranda, Luis de Camées, aand the bucolic poets 
and novelists of the first half of the seventeenth century. The esteem 
in which the Castilian poet was held led Portuguese authors to quote 
him either directly or to remain as close as possible to his original 
thought. 

The first Portuguese to gloss the metaphor of Venus’ oarsman was 
the jurist and playwright Anténio Prestes in the Auto da ciosa. In 
the play a married man, in order to discourage the advances of a 
lady, draws on Garcilaso’s ode to stress emphatically his unshakeable 
faithfulness to his wife: 

Eu, senhora, sou casado 
e sabei que o meu cuidado 
outro ja nao traz por thema 


nem concha de Venus rema 


mais sotil e mais foreado .. .*% 


Portugal’s greatest lyric poet was also an ardent admirer of the 
“doce e brando” Garcilaso. The singer of the Lusiads, who hailed 


15 Huerta de Valencia (Madrid, 1944), p. 223. 

16 Comedias, eds. Alonso Zamora Vicente and Maria Josefa Canellada de 
Zamora (Madrid, 1947), p. 246. 

17 See, for example, Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Obras en verso, ed. 
Astrana Marin (Madrid, 1932), p. 524: “Cuando Amor quiere mandar/a 
los amantes remar,/como cémitre maldito,/lo primero toma el pito. .. 
Calder6én de la Barea, En esta vida todo es verdad, y todo mentira (Ias 
comedias, ed. J. J. Keil (Leipzig, 1827], 1, 589): “;Ay como gime, mas ay 
como suena/El remo, 4 que nos condena/El nifio Amor! ... ,” and Francisco 
de Trillo y Figueroa, Obras, ed. Antonio Gallego Morell (Madrid, 1951), 
p. 61: “ Basten ya los siglos/que amarrado en ella/Me has tenido al remo... 
18 Autos, ed. Tito de Noronha (Porto, 1871—first published in 1587), p. 320. 
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the Toledan as one of his spiritual fathers, was proud to weave into 
the fabric of his own poetry strands taken from Garcilaso’s love 
songs,’® including among them “A la Flor de Gnido.” In one of 
Camées’ redondilhas there is an image strikingly reminiscent of 
Garcilaso : 

Quem vos isto diz, Senhora, 

serviu nas vossas armadas 

muito, mas anda ja fora .. .** 


Elsewhere he comes even closer to his model: 
No tempo que de Amor viver soja, 
nem sempre andava ao remo ferrolhado.. .”* 

For Lusitanian bucolic authors, in particular, Garcilaso’s eclogues 
were doubtless a source of invaluable inspiration, and his intense 
recognition by the undisputed master of Portuguese lyrics can only 
have confirmed them in their devotion to the Spaniard. Inevitably 
their attachment led them to imitate verses from poems other than 
the bucolic ones. Fernio Alvares do Oriente puts into the mouth of 
the shepherd Amancio, disenchanted with love and worldly vanity, 
a confession which in part may be traced for its origin to Garcilaso’s 
ode: 

Se ja passei de Amor tormenta brava, 
De que o poder me livra que he supremo; 


No mar bravo, em que esta alma atormentava 
Venus no seu batel atada ao remo.. .*” 


The material gathered here by no means exhausts all the possi- 
bilities which the theme offers. The diffusion given to the image 
of the galley-slave of love by Spanish and Portuguese writers of the 
Golden Age emphasizes the high regard in which Garcilaso’s heritage 
was held, and is another tribute to the cherished memory of Iberia’s 
great poet. 


Harvard University EDWARD GLASER 





*On Camdes’ debt to Garcilaso see Angel Valbuena Prat, “Camdes y 
Garcilaso,” Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin 
(Madrid, 1930), m1, 468-478, and Hernani Cidade, “ Dividas de Camdes & 
poesia espanhola,” Homenatge a Antoni Rubié y Lluch (Barcelona, 1936), III 
401-403. (The author incorporated this study into Luis de Camdées. O Lirico 
[2nd ed.; Lisboa, 1952], p. 154-157). Neither Valbuena Prat nor Cidade 
—— the slave of love among the images which Camdes took from 
varcilasa. 

* Rimas, ed. Alvaro J. da Costa Pimpio (Coimbra, 1953), p. 28. 

* Op. cit., p. 182. 

_™ Lusitania transformada (Lisbon, 1781)—the first edition was published 
in Lisbon, 1607), p. 25. 
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Ralph Graham Palmer, Seneca’s De Remediis Fortuitorum and the 
Elizabethans (Chicago: Institute of Elizabethan Studies, 1953, 
x + 66 pp.). IN the volume before us Mr. Ralph Graham Palmer 
presents Seneca’s De Remediis Fortuitorum and the LElizabethans, 
Publication Number One from the Institute of Elizabethan Studies, 
As we understand it, this Institute is composed of a small group of 
ardent Elizabethans who hope to publish annually two or three short 
books, mostly texts. The idea seems admirable and should be wel- 
comed by all who till the sixteenth and seventeenth-century vine- 
yard. 

In reprinting, after four hundred and six years, Robert Whitting- 
ton’s translation of De Remediis Fortuitorum, Mr. Palmer has made 
a good choice of texts, for this extremely rare little book is in itself 
agreeable to read. Moreover, scholars of the sixteenth century will 
be glad to have it available outside of the greatest libraries. The 
editor has made his edition especially helpful by including an intro- 
ductory essay in which he gives an account of Seneca’s moral phi- 
losophy, his style, his continuing popularity from early medieval 
times to the age of Queen Elizabeth the First, and his interest for 
the writers of the first years of the seventeenth century. Although 
none of these topics has been more than touched on, one gets a val- 
uable glimpse into the influence which Seneca exerted through many 
centuries. 

One of the most interesting efforts of the early sixteenth-century 
humanists to bring to England the finest thoughts of the Ancients 
was manifested in the work of the translators, and it is not sur- 
prising to find such a grammarian as Robert Whittington engaged 
in making English the work of Seneca. He began by translating 
two or three treatises which he mistakenly believed to be by Seneca, 
and then, in 154%, brought out his version of De Remediis Fortui- 
torum, the first work by the ancient Stoic to be turned into English. 
Since very little of Whittington is known, we regret that Mr. Palmer 
did not take this opportunity to give us what facts there are con- 
cerning his life. Whittington is called on the titlepage of his trans- 
lation “poet Laureat,” a phrase which might well be explained. 
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Indeed, Whittington remains just another of these obscure, yet val- 
uable, scholars who did so much to increase sound learning in Eng- 
land, one whom we have long wished to know more about. 

We also wish for a few notes on the text to explain matters that the 
reader may have to hunt up unless he is already thoroughly versed 
in the Classics. And some short note on Wyllyam Myddylton, the 
printer, would be welcome. These are mere suggestions for future 
publications from the Institute of Elizabethan Studies. On the whole 
Mr. Palmer’s edition is well done and will prove helpful to all 
students of sixteenth and seventeenth-century Stoicism. 


Rutgers University RUDOLF KIRK 


Daniel C. Boughner, The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy (Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1954. viii-+ 319 pp. $5.00). 
IN these degenerate days when graduate students can only by des- 
perate exertions pass examinations in French and German it is en- 
couraging to read a book by a man who can handle Italian, Spanish 
and French with ease. The great value of this work lies in the fact 
that in one single monograph we can follow developments in all 
the countries in Europe where there was any significant drama. 
It is a store-house of information, and will be extremely useful to 
those whose linguistic attainments are not so entraordinary as 
Boughner’s. Granting that all this is true, one still wishes that we 
had been given more discussion on international influences. It is 
never made entirely clear, for instance, just what the impact of the 
braggart of Italian drama was on such characters as Lyly’s Sir 
Thopas and Jonson’s Bobadill and Sir Epicure Mammon (as great 
a braggart as one can find even though his boasts all relate to the 
future instead of the past). A further criticism is that the English 
dramatists after 1580 get almost no consideration, whereas in regard 
to France and Spain the treatment is carried almost up to 1650. 

On the credit side one may note that the book gives an excellent 
account of the origins of the stage braggart in the classics, in medieval 
drama, in Spanish dramatic novels like the Celestina, and in con- 
temporary life in Italy and Spain. It also exposes and condemns 
some hoary critical errors such as the opinion that Italian Renaissance 
comedy was only a lifeless imitation of Plautus and Terence and the 
opinion that the tyrants of the mystery plays were comic figures. The 
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plots of all the plays discussed—good, bad or indifferent—are sum. 
marized for us. Obviously there is considerable merit in this plan, 
but one wonders after reading three or four chapters whether it has 
not been carried too far. A good many do not really require sum- 
mary but could just as well have been described as similar to other 
plays already outlined. The space thus saved could have been devoted 
to more adequate discussion of the major writers. 

In spite of the objections I have mentioned this book was well 
worth doing. It can be used with profit by all teachers of Renaissance 
drama. 


— LEICESTER BRADNER 


E. B. Everitt, The Young Shakespeare: Studies in Documentary Evi- 
dence (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1954. 188 pp. Danish 
Kr. 27.50. Anglistica, 2). HERE is a feast of speculation engag- 
ingly served. Professor Everitt would have us believe (1) that Shake- 
speare was one of the ‘ triuiall translators ’ and ‘ noverints * that Nashe 
mocked in his preface to Menaphon; (2) that Shakespeare showed his 
legal penmanship in the letter to Alleyn concerned with a wager on his 
acting and apparently signed ‘ W. P.’; (3) that the manuscripts of Fd- 
mond Ironside and The Second Maiden’s Tragedy are in Shakespeare’s 
hand; (4) that he was the author of Jronside and (it appears, though 
obscurely) the collaborator of Middleton in The Second Maiden’s Trag- 
edy; (5) that other early work of the dramatist includes Tarleton’s 
News out of Purgatory, the anonymous Leir, the Ur-Hamlet, The 
Troublesome Reign and Edward IIT; (6) that Pericles was first drafted 
by Shakespeare about 1590; (7) that The First Part of the Contention 
and The True Tragedy are indeed early drafts of 2 and 3 Henry VI. 
We have thus an attempt to suggest a beginning for Shakespeare's 
writing antecedent to the earliest work in the Folio. Professor Everitt 
would induce our belief by employing three lines of argument: the 
appropriateness of Nashe’s description to Shakespeare ; the suggested 
resemblances between the signatures, the handwriting of the More 
addition, and the handwriting of the Alleyn letter, 2dmond Tronside 
and The Second Maiden’s Tragedy; the literary and dramatic resem- 
blances between accepted plays and those here attributed to Shake- 
speare. On the last point the present volume is primarily concerned 
with Ironside: to one who is not an expert in Elizabethan hand- 
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writing, this section of Professor Everitt’s argument is manifestly the 
most vulnerable. 

That Nashe may have been referring to Shakespeare in the Mena- 
phon preface seems possible enough, and Professor Everitt has done 
well to explore the pamphlets of the time, and particularly their 
prefaces, and to look for links between them, for hints of friendship or 
enmity between authors and groups. The authorship of Tarleton’s 
News is a darker matter, but here we are promised a separate mono- 
graph on the subject. The examination of handwriting leads Professor 
Everitt to note the variety of forms that are to be found in the six 
signatures, to deduce that the writer had an early history of pro- 
fessional penmanship, and to list resemblances that he finds between 
the signatures and the manuscripts he would associate with them. In 
making the comparison, he would have us remember that the More 
addition consists of ‘foul papers’ while Ironside and The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy are ‘ fair copies.’ It is not at all surprising that 
there should be resemblances between the hands of Jronside and The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy, for each is manifestly the work of a pro- 
fessional scribe, whether or not he was Professor Everitt’s ‘ noverint.’ 


5] 


The Alleyn letter, too, was written by either a professional or a 
skilled amateur calligrapher: resemblances between this and the play 
manuscripts are again not surprising. Professor Everitt admits a 
lesser degree of resemblance between these manuscripts on the one 
hand and the signatures and the More addition on the other. We must 
leave it to the handwriting experts to determine whether he has any 
case here, but it will be very surprising if he has. The manuscript of 
Ironside has every mark of the work of a not too intelligent copyist— 
‘a broken-down scrivener’s clerk,’ suggested Miss Eleanore Boswell in 
the Malone Society Reprint of 1927. Professor Everitt says the copyist 
‘did not make a single recognizable verbal error in transcribing,’ but 
he frequently omitted words and sometimes, through the omission of 
a letter, effectually confused one word with another (as in ‘ Crowe’ 
for ‘Crowne’ in line 1848). That he was a professional scribe is not 
in dispute, but he was unquestionably a poor one: ‘ possion’ for 
‘ possession ’ in line 443, ‘ straigh’ for 
for ‘ power ’ in line 946, are among the many illustrations of his care- 


‘straight ’ in line 445, ‘ porer’ 
lessness. In line 593 he first wrote ‘and losse of hands and nose is 
worse then death,’ and then deleted ‘ worse’ and interlined ‘ lesse’ 
the whole point of Edricus’ speech here is that Canute is being too 
merciful in not killing the hostages, and this, it appears, would be 
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firmly in an author’s mind; a scribe, however, could easily use the more 
commonplace and here erroneous ‘ worse.’ We may wonder, too, if a 
dramatist would wrongly divide lines 597-8 (‘Soft what Churlish 
Drume doth / ringe soe rude apeale’). If we compare his carelessness 
with words and letters with his general carefulness in the employment 
of italics for characters’ names within the text, we shall much sooner 
see the scribe than the dramatist in him. 

It is, however, when we come to consider Jronside as a work of 
Shakespeare written between 1585 and 1590 that our credulity js 
stretched to breaking. The date is well enough: Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
‘about 1647’ is clearly wrong, and the play could be the Knewtus re- 
corded by Henslowe as an old play acted on 3 November 1597. But 
Professor Everitt’s arguments would have to be much stronger to 
persuade the generality of readers that Shakespeare was in any way 
concerned. He finds some verbal parallelisms between Jronside and 
certain accepted plays, but these are nothing more than the small coin 
of dramatic speech. He compares Canute’s and Egina’s speed of 
wooing with Suffolk’s and Margaret’s in 1 Henry VI, but the speedy 
development of action within the scene is an everyday feature of drama 
about 1590. He finds an affinity between Ironside and Pericles, for 
there are dumb-shows (with a Chorus) in both. He uses vocabulary 
tests to link Jronside with Shakespeare’s early plays and to contrast it 
with Marlowe’s: here the evidence is more striking, but it is not suff- 
cient to bring in only Marlowe (or even Marlowe, Greene, and Peele, 
as in one of the tests): we need data from other playwrights of the 
time, notably Kyd. Professor Everitt does not claim overmuch merit 
for Ironside, but we may feel that he is often charitably disposed to 
it. The play seems not only immeasurably below the level of the 
University Wits, but far less skilful and intelligent than the plays of 
Robert Wilson. 

We may look forward to the promised study of The Second Maiden's 
Tragedy. Here is a play of some distinction, curiously anticipating 
the manner of Ford. It would be pleasant as well as strange if we had 
to include it (even partially) in the Shakespeare canon, but that is 
doubtless too much to hope for. 


University of Durham CLIFFORD LEECH 
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William Shakespeare, King Henry V, ed. J. H. Walter (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. xlvii+-167 pp. $3.25. Arden 
Edition). ON first taking up this volume, one is struck by a contra- 
diction between a statement on the wrapper and one in the Preface: the 
first tells us that ‘ The text is based on that of the First Folio,’ the sec- 
ond that ‘ The text is based on that of the Cambridge Shakespeare.’ As 
the editor goes on to indicate that he has restored a number of Folio 
readings, the two methods of working would probably not much differ 
in result. We should, however, be glad to know for certain what the 
‘copy-text ’ has been. 

In general, however arrived at, the text is sound, being properly con- 
servative in preferring the Folio reading where that can be defended. 
In the following places improvement could be made: in 11. i an inserted 
stage-direction (line 36) rightly makes Pistol and Nym draw their 
swords, but no indication is given of the swords being sheathed before 
they are drawn again at line 98; the comma at the end of Iv, Ch., 45 
(apparently taken over from a misprint in the Old Arden) makes a 


simple line obscure ; at Iv, i, 3 ‘ brother’ 


is inadvertently omitted ; at 
Iv, iii, 4 the Folio ‘ all are’ is rendered ‘ are all’; at v. ii. 111 the Folio 
‘les anges’ is unnecessarily changed to ‘un ange’; and on p. 2 there 
should be an indication that the Folio has no list of dramatis personae. 
Simple misprints are doubtless responsible for the full stop at the end 
of 11, iv, 72, for the omission of a comma after ‘ For us’ at 11, iv, 113, 
for the wrong word-division at 111, ii, 91, and for the full stop at the 
end of rv, vii, 70. In the notes a few slips are to be found: the textual 
note to the Prologue, line 9, should appear on p. 6; two slight mis- 
prints appear in the explanatory notes on p. 36; an extra figure has 
crept into the textual notes on p. 147. In ‘A little touch of Harry in 
the night’? (1v, Ch., 47) the editor apparently follows Theobald, who 
was here quoted in the Old Arden, in interpreting ‘ touch ’ as ‘ descrip- 
tion, account ’: this seems inferior to the straightforward interpretation 
‘contact.’ At Iv, i, 111-12 the King’s words ‘ yet, in reason, no man 
should possess him with any appearance of fear’ are curiously inter- 
preted as ‘ yet he sees reason for not showing any signs of fear’: this 
overlooks the statement in the earlier part of the speech that no one 
should convey to the King a fearful view of the army’s situation. For 
the crux at Iv, v, 11 (Folio: ‘Let vs dye in once more back againe’) 
the editor reads ‘ Let us die in arms: .. . ,’ rejecting the usual in- 
sertion of ‘honour’ and Professor Dover Wilson’s ‘harness’: this 
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seems acceptable, but one may wonder if the Folio reading could stand, 
being re-punctuated (‘ Let us die: in! once more back again’), 

Stage-directions are sparsely inserted, and hints from the Folio 
(e. g. * his poor soldiers’ at 111, vi, 89) are usefully incorporated. But 
one wishes that the Arden editors would come to some agreement about 
scene-localities. In the volumes published so far, Love’s Labour’s Lost 
and Titus have appeared without indications of localities, Lear and 
Antony and Cleopatra have inserted the traditional localities in square 
brackets, Macbeth and the present play dispense with the brackets. One 
may wish that the precedent of Love’s Labour’s Lost and Titus could be 
followed, but in any event there seems no reason for haphazard 
variation. 

In appendices the volume gives extracts from Holinshed and the 
wooing-scene in The Famous Victories. These and a generally reliable 
text make the edition one of wide usefulness. But it is strange to find 
in the Introduction an oversimple interpretation of the play as a whole, 
more particularly because Mr. Walter, in an article referred to here 
(‘ With Sir John in it,’ Modern Language Review, xt, 237-45), has 
brought forward some notable reasons why we should regard the text as 
a considerably revised one. If in this play there was originally Falstaff, 
we might well expect some trace of the conflict of attitudes that is to be 
discerned in 2 Henry IV. And surely, although the patriotic note is 
manifestly stressed, there is abundant evidence in Henry V as we have 
it that Shakespeare could not, at this stage in his career, think solely 
in terms of simple glory. As Mr. Waiter points out, the intrigues of 
Canterbury and Ely are not made to seem the sole causes of the war; 
but Shakespeare has still devoted his first scene to the ecclesiastics’ 
dread of financial loss and consequent enthusiasm for battle. So, too, 
Henry is presented as a man anxious to have right on his side, neither 
a bishop’s pawn nor an adolescent stung to reprisal by the Dauphin’s 
jest: but when Mr. Walter says ‘ Henry, the ideal king, is not to be 
incited to war by a personal insult,’ this is to pass too lightly over 
Henry’s assurance in 1, ii, 281 ff. that ‘some are yet ungotten and un- 
born That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn’ (where 
indeed an inflation of utterance is hinted in the forced rhetoric of 
‘ungotten and unborn’). Quoting Professor Dover Wilson, Mr. 
Walter insists that the killing of the prisoners is an acceptable reprisal 
for the French attack on the unguarded camp: yet Henry’s order 
‘Then every soldier kill his prisoners!’ comes before we know of this 
attack, the matter of the prisoners is referred to no fewer than three 
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times in IV, Vi-vil, and it is difficult not to see a hint of irony in 
Gower’s ‘QO, ‘tis a gallant king!’ (1v, vii, 10-11). Here, surely, 
Shakespeare is not wanting us overmuch to condemn his King, but 
rather to face the nature of the work that King was engaged in. There 
is no need to argue such things away. Mr. J. C. Maxwell (‘ Simple or 
Complex? Some Problems in the Interpretation of Shakespeare,’ 
Durham University Journal, n.s., Xv, 112-15) has recently suggested 
that in these matters we have ‘complexities that are by no means 
difficult to convey on the stage.’ At the beginning of his Introduction 
Mr. Walter has quoted a number of the varying views of Henry that 
notable critics have taken, and rightly observes that extreme judgments 
on either side are frequent. But his own course is to side with one set 
of extremists, and to challenge any interpretation that would modify 
the ideality of the royal figure. For a more balanced consideration of 
the play, we may turn to Professor Allan Gilbert’s ‘ Patriotism and 
Satire in Henry V’ (Studies in Shakespeare, edited by A. D. Matthews 
and C. M. Emery, 1953, pp. 40-64), where the patriotic element is 
recognized, together with both its own grim parody and a more 
thoughtful concern with kingly duty. 


University of Durham CLIFFORD LEECH 


Giuliano Pellegrini, Barocco inglese (Messina-Firenze: G. D’Anna, 
1953. 245 pp. Lire 1.800. Biblioteca di cultura contemporanea, 41). 
THE title of this work, both on the title-page and on the cover, is 
misleading. A better one would have been that which appears as 
running-title—Teatro barocco inglese—for the study is limited to the 
theater. Written with much good sense and learning, Barocco inglese 
is mainly revision and amplification of earlier studies. 

Throughout the book, but cautiously and with full awareness of the 
dangers involved, Pellegrini follows the current vogue of the W6llflin- 
ian equation of baroque motives in art and in literature; and his rapid 
résumé of such recent studies (pp. 7-49)—“ un breve panorama delle 
ricerche intorno ai limiti e at caratteri del barocco in generale ”—is not 
the least interesting or valuable part of his work. 

About half the book (pp. 50-153), the solid core of focus to which 
the rest is peripheral, is devoted to an examination of the baroque ele- 
ments in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher and to the social and 
esthetic background which enabled those plays to supplant plays (e. g., 
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Shakespeare’s) adapted to the simpler tastes of the Elizabethan period, 
With this pair of playwrights, the author feels, there “is opened a new 
chapter in the history of the seventeenth-century English theater ” (p. 
146). In them is manifest—albeit diversely from the form it takes in 
Donne or Crashaw—that “ sensibilita del barocco” which in France 
wore the garb of préciosité, of Marinism in Italy, and of Gongorism in 
Spain (p. 153). The well-known and much-discussed “ desiderio de] 
meraviglioso,” with its constant seeking of surprise and violent anti- 
thesis, its tense atmosphere and extravagant passion, its heroic postur- 
ing of characters, Pellegrini finds at every hand in the plays of these 
famous collaborators ; and epitomised in The Maid’s Tragedy. 

For the rest, the study entitled “ La cultura italiana di Philip 
Massinger” (pp. 157-194), though interesting as a re-examination of 
Massinger’s sources and of his use of Italian names and settings, adds 
nothing new in this respect; and except for the accident of chronology, 
it has little to do with the author’s main concern, the baroque element 
in English drama. On the other hand, the conjecture of Catholic 
sympathy is a not unlikely explanation of what Pellegrini rightly feels 
to be, for the period, Massinger’s unusually “ tender ” and favorable 
attitude toward Italy. 

The final essay in the main body of the book, “Un martirio 
di S. Dorotea nel teatro barocco inglese,” here first printed, is virtu- 
ally a specialized continuation of the section on Massinger, for the 
“martirio” alluded to is that of the heroine in Massinger and Dek- 
ker’s Virgin Martyr. The thesis presented (and well sustained) is 
that the literary and dramatic depiction of this martyrdom closely 
parallels the presentation of this and other martyrdoms in baroque 
paintings. Pellegrini finds especially telling the comparison between 
the play and certain paintings by the Veronese Jacopo Ligozzi. The 
opening pages (197-204) of the essay, incidentally, examine (inex- 
haustively) the opportunities that Elizabethans and Jacobeans would 
have had for coming into first-hand contact with baroque paintings. 

An Appendix, “ Note sulla ‘ Yorkshire Tragedy’ ” (pp. 223-235), 
is valuable chiefly for urging a re-evaluation of the play as drama—a 
baroque domestic tragedy—rather than as possibly written by Shake- 
speare. 

Barocco inglese is still another in the growing series of Italian- 
English studies in which, limitedly, there begins to appear among his 
fellow-countrymen the numbing and not wholly beneficial critical 
ascendency of Mario Praz, as, in a more general way for the past forty 
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vears, there has been evident the heavy and deadening hand of that 
other interminable muddier of all waters, Benedetto Croce. The book 
is the result of a current critical tumescence which, like the afflictions 
lamented by Deor—we may hope—will also pass. 


University of Rome JOHN LEON LIEVSAY 


Edward H. Weatherly, ed., The Correspondence of John Wilkes and 
Charles Churchill (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1954. 
xxvii + 114 pp. $2.75). PROFESSOR Weatherly’s edition of the 
John Wilkes-Charles Churchill correspondence (the first and only 
one to date) will of course be most helpful to mid-eighteenth-century 
historians, biographers, and literary critics. It is a good edition 
because it not only is a careful study of the manuscripts (about 60 
letters), but also includes a wealth of annotations which identify 
all the people and events involved. This exchange of letters. written 
between June 1762 and November 1764, reveals an important fact 
for students of English literature—that in the 1760’s there existed 
in London a widely-recognized group of writers (including Wilkes, 
Churchill, David Garrick, George Colman, Robert Lloyd, and Bonnell 
Thornton) who formed a kind of foil to the more famous Johnson- 
Boswell circle. 

In the Wilkes-Churchill correspondence the editor’s role is un- 
usually difficult because of the poor condition of the manuscripts 
(in the British Museum) and the nature of Churchill’s handwriting. 
Even Wilkes complained about the latter: “I wish you would learn 
to write—a good hand. Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well; 
and you are microscopical.” Churchill is further irritating in that 
he rarely dated his letters. Consequently there are many instances 
where one has to guess at their sequence. This task Professor 
Weatherly has, on the whole, performed very well, although in a 
few cases I would question the date that he supplies. One example 
is the Churchill letter which Professor Weatherly dates August 3, 
1163: my photostat of this letter happens to be fairly clearly dated 
at the lower left, in Churchill’s own hand, “ Sunday 14, 63.” But 
these are relatively unimportant exceptions to a very good edition 
indeed. 


University of Kansas City WALLACE CABLE BROWN 
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Andrew H. Wright, Jane Austen’s Novels: A Study in Struc. 
ture (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. x-+ 210 pp. $4.00). 
MR. Andrew H. Wright has an excellent chapter on the various 
“ points of view” by which Jane Austen gives narrative focus to her 
material; also, a useful final chapter on the chief rhetorical aspects of 
her style. He treats both style and “ point of view ” as organic ele- 
ments of form, and he illustrates, lucidly and economically, the multi- 
tude of ways in which they function. 

The major portion of the book, a long central section in which he 
considers in detail the motivations and responses of the main characters 
in the novels, seems to me to have much less value. The characters are 
categorized under the headings “ heroines,” “ heroes,” and “ villains.” 
Mr. Wright contributes a good insight in his marking-out of what he 
calls the “ double protagonist ” device (the balancing of such char- 
acters as Elizabeth and Jane, Elinor and Marianne, as a method of 
representing correlated aspects of personality and of dramatizing 
doubleness in human temperament—that is, as a mode of irony). With 
“villains” he gets into some discomfort; the category “ villain” is 
rather too straitened a fit for all of Jane Austen’s wrong-doing males. 
This system of examining the relations among characters by dividing 
them up in packaged triads has the merit of neatness; but, just be- 
cause it is a system of division, it seems to me to obstruct any handling 
of the novels as wholes—as “ structures.” And it is “ structure ” that 
Mr. Wright has set about to study. 

In general, his effort is to show Jane Austen’s “ criticism of life,” 
to show that she, 
though without any vehement renunciations, looks at man in the world and 
is deeply troubled by what she sees: a coarse and inadequate world with 
coarse and inadequate standards—but she can neither abandon the world nor 
wholly reject its standards; she sees men and women as silly but kind, 
attractive yet wicked, vain and vexing; laughable, pretentious, deluded, 
stupid; but deeply human, often intelligent, and—above all—capable of love. 


A novelist is in a particularly poor position to “ abandon the world.” 
In finding that Jane Austen makes no “ vehement renunciations,” Mr. 
Wright differs considerably from one of her most brilliant critics, Mr. 
D. W. Harding, who (in his study in Scrutiny entitled “ Regulated 
Hatred ’’) found that Jane Austen hated and rejected, with very lively 
discrimination, a large part of the human behavior she was able to 


observe. 
Mr. Wright finds a fairly uniform and consistent view of life in all 
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the novels: different characters, different situations, but, on the whole, 
the same endearing moral mixture. It may be Mr. Wright’s packaging 
system (heroines, heroes, villains) that inhibits him from making any 
fruitful distinctions among the novels as to a maturing psychology and 
a maturing moral viewpoint. His book comes, therefore, as something 
of an anticlimax in Jane Austen criticism after Mr. Mudrick’s Irony 
as Defense and Discovery. However one might wish to qualify some 
of Mr. Mudrick’s arguments, he did tackle his subject as a complex and 
developing one. Mr. Mudrick’s Jane Austen grows in an interesting 
and morally significant way; Mr. Wright’s does not—perhaps because 
he has to make the characters show a consistent array of good and bad 
qualities in order to illustrate the general headings, a factitious neces- 
sity which shuts off his view from any development between novels. 

But the defeat of perspective goes deeper, and the adoption of that 
unfortunately constraining system is itself a result of a deep naiveté 
as to the nature of Jane Austen’s novelistic concerns and perceptions. 
Mr. Wright wishes to show the “ unique ” qualities of her art, but he 
seems to confuse “uniqueness” of artistry with a kind of angelic 
abstraction from any local social situation and from the peculiar psy- 
chological tensions that are the product of a local social situation. 
Actually, an angel would make a very bad novelist. 

Mr. Wright is anxious, for instance, to protect Jane Austen from 
any ascription of interest in “ money’ and “ snobbery ”; he wants to 
have her innocent of any concern with the dominating motivations of a 
commercial society and of a specific class within that society, local in 
time and place. One wonders what he would do with Balzac, over 
whose work Money is writ so large, or with Proust, whose art found 
so much of its information and drama in the fantasies of prestige called 
snobbery. That Jane Austen bears comparison with these novelists— 
is, in her modest way, one of their company—surely has some connec- 
tion with the fact that she, too, was concerned with the tensions of a 
concrete social situation, historically local, not transcendent. 

Similarly, Mr. Wright is unwilling that Jane Austen’s psvchology— 
the psychological attitudes at work among her characters—should be 
construed as having anything less than angelic simplicity. One-third 
cup of “ wickedness,” equal proportions of “ kindness ” and “ attrac- 
tiveness,” an egg-sized lump of “ stupidity,” two heaping tablespoons 
laugh- 


“ee “e 


of “intelligence,” season with some “ pretensions ” and some 
ableness,” stir vigorously with “ love ” : this seems to be his recipe for a 


psychology such as would issue in novels like those of Jane Austen. He 
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takes Mr. Mudrick to task for having applied “ abnormal psychology ” 
to the novels, by which he apparently means psychology of any com- 
plexity whatever, any awareness of local stresses and pressures such as 
give strong individual character to the work of any novelist of stature, 
Social naiveté and psychological simplicity do not make a very valuable 
combination in a novelist. Nor do they in a critic. 


University of Vermont DOROTHY VAN GHENT 


Elisabeth Schneider, Coleridge, Opium and “ Kubla Khan” (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953. xi+ 378 pp. $5.00). THIS book 
is mainly an accumulation of evidence in support of three unorthodox 
theses about the origin, the date, and the interpretation of “ Kubla 
Khan.” 

1. Professor Schneider holds that the poem would have been essen- 
tially what it is, if Coleridge had never taken a grain of opium. 
Recent medical and psychological investigations of opium addiction, 
she points out, yield almost no evidence that opium is conducive to 
dreams or visions, and indicate merely a blunting, without distinctive 
distortion, of normal sense perception. Testimony to the strange 
effects of opium had its origin mainly in the fertile imagination of 
DeQuincey, whose Confessions have been uncritically echoed by ad- 
dicts and investigators ever since. More than this: “ Kubla Khan,” 
far from being an opium dream, is not even a dream. Coleridge's 
famous description of its origin was a deliberate fabrication, moti- 
vated by an “abysmal self-doubt,” coexisting “with an egotism 
equally extreme” (p. 107). 

To a subject so evocative of folklore as the golden drug of Asia, 
Miss Schneider brings some useful information, and a vigorous scepti- 
cism. But for an investigator relying heavily on scientific—in the 
sense of clinical—investigations, she herself shows an unscientific 
readiness to accept, as proved, a proposition for which the evidence 
is highly equivocal. The testimony of many addicts and enquirer 
that opium distorts sense-perception, encourages hyperesthesia and 
synesthesia, and stimulates the tendency toward reverie and dreams— 
as well as the parallels between the literary products of different 
addicts—cannot be so peremptorily read out of court. In the absence 


of data, a sceptical enquirer ought not to be so certain that there | 


can be no significant difference in psychological effect between the 
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modern use of morphine, injected subcutaneously, and the raw or 
partially refined opium that Coleridge and DeQuincey took by mouth, 
usually in the form of a solution in alcohol, or “laudanum.” And 
surely allowance must be made for individual differences, in sensory, 
nervous, and imaginative constitution, between the representative 
addict who finds his way to a clinic, and a Coleridge, a DeQuincey, 
a Beaudelaire, a Francis Thompson, or an Arthur Symons. 

Quite independent of the question concerning the distinctive effects 
of opium is the question whether we can believe Coleridge’s account of 
the origin of “ Kubla Khan.” In a holograph manuscript which came 
to light in 1934, Coleridge wrote that the fragment was “ composed 
in a sort of Reverie brought on by two grains of Opium. ee 
his Preface of 1816, he said that the poem was composed “in a pro- 


> 


found sleep, at least of the external senses,” during which “all the 
images rose up before him as things... .” I do not feel the force 
of Miss Schneider’s claim that these accounts are contradictory. 
The second can be interpreted as an elaborated analysis of the pecu- 
liarly deep reverie, often attested in the literature of opium, in which 
the dreamer, rendered oblivious to his surroundings by what Coleridge 
called a “profound sleep, at least of the external senses, 
in the inner world of his phantasy. To claim that Coleridge’s pub- 
lished Préface was a lie is to bring a moral indictment against 


?” is lost 


the poet far graver than the earlier charges—many of them ill- 
founded—of his “ plagiarism.” To present this new claim as vir- 
tually proved, on little more basis than the variance between Cole- 
ridge’s two accounts and a depth-analysis of Coleridge’s temperament, 
seems, to say the least, ill-advised. 

2. Miss Schneider proposes that the date of composition of “ Kubla 
Khan” was not the fall or summer of 1797, as Coleridge said, nor 
the spring or early summer of 1798, as E, H. Coleridge and others 


have speculated, but sometime between late September, 1799, and 
June, 1800. In support of this date, she presents many pages of 
circumstantial evidence, including an examination of Coleridge’s 
reading and travels, and of the subjects, diction, and versification 
of Coleridge’s contemporary poems. Most novel and striking is her 
citation of similarities, in descriptions and phrasing, between “ Kubla 
Khan” and Landor’s Gebir (published anonymously in 1798, and 
read by Coleridge in the summer of 1799), and Southey’s Thalaba 
(planned, and partially written, while Southey was in close association 
with Coleridge, in August and September, 1799). 
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antecedents of “ Kubla Khan,” J. L. Lowes paid inadequate heed 
to the eighteenth-century fashion of pseudo-Oriental tales and “ Vig. 
ions.” But as Miss Schneider recognizes in her discussion of the 
relation of the poem to Gebir and Thalaba, the argument from literary 
parallels to literary influences and chronological sequence falls short 
of being probative—especially since a number of these parallels are 
very slight, while for many others there existed a possible common 
origin ip earlier travel books and Oriental fictions. And then, as 
the great impediment to the later dating of the poem, there is Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s curious statement in her journals that she “ carried 
Kubla to a fountain” in Brunswick, Germany, in October, 1798, 
As Miss Schneider justly remarks (p. 218), “the date of Coleridge’s 
poem must remain unsettled.” 

3. The quick-dissolving panorama and dream-like inconsequence 
found in “ Kubla Khan” by J. L. Lowes and almost all other com- 
mentators, Miss Schneider insists, is an illusion, and attributable 
to Coleridge’s Preface rather than his text. But is there no dis- 
cernible difference, in this respect, between “ Kubla Khan ” and the 
sharply-drawn descriptions, the careful topography, and the clear 
narrative sequence of Coleridge’s own “Christabel” and “Ancient 
Mariner”? For example, as the author herself points out (p. 281), 
in “Kubla Khan” we are “not told where anything stood with 
reference to anything else,” in the rapid succession of pleasure- 
dome, sacred river, caverns, chasm, fountain, and the tumultuous 
fall of waters to a lifeless ocean. And what of the abrupt shift, in 
the last eighteen lines, from impersonal narration to personal ref- 
erence, the apparition of the damsel with the dulcimer, and the 
visionary reconstruction, by music, of the sunny dome and caves 
of ice? Miss Schneider accounts for this section as a postscript (in 
which the Abyssinian maid, she suggests, may have been the poetic 
equivalent of Sara Hutchinson) added by Coleridge after some lapse 
of time, by way of exculpating his failure to complete the poem. 
“As Coleridge said often in his waking hours, so he says here: he 
could have accomplished something truly worthy of himself, if only—” 
(pp. 234-5, 243). It may be queried whether this professedly “lit- 
eral” reading of the poem is any less arbitrary than the many and 
diverse “symbolic ” interpretations that the author sharply rejects. 
For all Professor Lowe’s romantic extravagance, one finds more appli- 
cable to the effect of these last eighteen lines his description of the 
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fugitive elements succeeding “ each other with the vivid incoherence, 
and the illusion of natural and expected sequence . . . which are the 
distinctive attributes of dreams.” 

A final comment on the book as a whole. It comes to seven pages 
for each of the fifty-four lines of “ Kubla Khan.” When this ma- 
terial is added to the already copious literature on the subject, the 
sum probably constitutes the highest ratio of commentary to text 
for any lyric poem in the language. Miss Schneider provides a num- 
ber of interesting sidelights on Coleridge and his contemporaries, 
and she keeps her lengthy and complex arguments very readable, by 
a lively talent in controversy and a clarity, often a felicity, of phras- 
ing. Yet one feels uneasy about what such a work may portend 
for that slight masterpiece, “ Kubla Khan,” in itself. If the book 
were able to give definite answers to the questions it raises! But 
all the major propositions it offers must be graded on a scale ranging 
from barely possible to (at best) somewhat probable; and it can be 
gloomily predicted that the book will stimulate further contention on 
every point. Is there no peril that the Khan Kubla, like a Pharaoh 
in his tomb, will disappear under an accumulation of desert sands? 


Cornell University M. H. ABRAMS 


Leslie N. Broughton, Clark S. Northup, and Robert Pearsall, Robert 
Browning: A Bibliography, 1830-1950 (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 
1953. xiv-+ 446 pp. $7.75. Cornell Studies in English, 39). 
THIS bibliography was conceived by the late Professors Broughton 
and Northup, who assembled entries for nearly 40,000 writings and 
who had hoped to “document the impact made by Browning upon 
the world.” However, they acquiesced in a shift from that plan to 
“a work of conventional scholarly reference.” The large task of 
revision, which involved some additions and drastic condensation, 
has been carried out by Mr. Pearsall. The book has five sections: 
Browning’s Writings; Reference Works; Biography and Criticism; 
Verse Criticism, Appreciation, Parody; A Calendar of Letters; 
Musical Settings to Browning’s Poems; and an index. The section 
that will be most used, “ Biography and Criticism ” (pp. 82-319), 
has 4538 items; random sampling has not disclosed any omissions. 
This section includes numerous excerpts from reviews and some 
books, lists of reviews of many books on Browning, and brief indica- 
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tions of the purport of articles. Thus the section, and the whole 
book, have been made as helpful, and apparently as accurate (apart 
from misprints), as could be wished. Gratitude cannot altogether sup- 
press a sigh (even in one who has compiled bibliographies) ; grant we 
have mastered poetry’s crabbed text, “ Still there’s the comment.” 


Harvard University DOUGLAS BUSH 


Hennig Cohen, The South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775 (Columbia: 
Univ. of South Carolina Press, 1953, xv-+ 273 pp. $6.00). 
THE chief vehicles for literature in colonial America were the 
weekly periodicals. The South Carolina Gazette was one of the 
earliest of these, one of the richest in literary content, and one of 
the last to go over to the straight journalism of the newspaper. Many 
students have made use of the unique file of this gazette in the 
Charleston Library Society for limited purposes (notable being the 
chapter in Elizabeth Cook’s Literary Influences in Colonial Neus- 
papers, which however goes only to 1750); but Mr. Cohen is the 
first to survey it for the entire colonial period and to cover all aspects 
of the cultural life represented in it. 

The introduction and appendix make up the fullest available sketch 
of the history of the Gazette and its editors. Of the intervening chap- 
ters, the one of principal interest for students of literature is the 
long section on “ Poets and Hssayists,” comprising nearly one-fifth 
of the book. The sampling there given, with generous quotations and 
a running commentary, is presumably the cream of the literary con- 
tent. It is impressive in bulk, and even though no forgotten master- 
pieces have been unearthed, there is much of historical value and 
a surprising amount with real intrinsic interest. Imitative as most 
of the prose and verse is, some of it is more than competent and 
occasional pieces deserve to be included in the sparse annals of 
nascent American literature. Literary activity in South Carolina 
before the Bevolution was fuller and more important than has been 
previously realized. The historians of our colonial period, and espe- 
cially the anthologists, should profit from this study in revising their 
texts, 

Two other chapters of special interest are the ones on local im- 
prints and booksellers. The range and quantity of books sold, and 
even published, in Charleston makes an important contribution to 
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our knowledge of the intellectual life in early Carolina. The same 
method of presentation used here, brief essays followed by lists of 
pertinent notices from the Gazette, is followed in the remaining 
chapters. Those concerned with topics strictly classifiable as cultural 
history—artists, architects, music, theatre—add little if anything 
to the excellent studies already published by Ravenel, Rutledge, 
Stoney, and Willis. Those which are only tangential to Charleston’s 
culture—teachers, doctors, clubs, sports—contain much interesting 
new data. In all of them the chief value lies in the lists of notices; 
the introductory essays are rather superficial, being more descriptive 


s 
f 


than interpretative in any significant sense. 

Mr. Cohen, indeed, does not pretend to give a coherent history of 
cultural life in early Charleston but a guide to some of the source 
materials for such a history, which should supplement Bowes’s slender 
monograph on the subject (1942). There is evidence of considerable 
industry in combing the files of the Gazette and care in categorizing 
its contents. Unfortunately, however, there are some typographical 
errors—too many for a reference book. For example, the date when 
publication was resumed after the death of the first editor is given 
once as April 6, 1734 (p. 4) and again as Feb. 2, 1734 (p. 235), 
so that we are uncertain about the existence of the Gazette for a 
period of two months. Later when it was suspended during the Stamp 
Act controversy the date is given as 1763 instead of 1765 (p. 13), 
with the implication of a gap in the files for more than two years 
instead of just a few months. Though such errors suggest some cau- 
tion for the student using this handbook, it is a valuable addition to 
the research tools of the historian of southern colonial culture. 


The Johns Hopkins University CHARLES R. ANDERSON 


Karl-Gunnar Lindkvist, Studies on the Local Sense of the Prepositions 
IN, AT, ON, and TO in Modern English (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1950. 428 pp. Lund Studies in English, 20). THIS doctoral dis- 
sertation is a study of the meaning and use of four prepositions. 
Only their local or special sense is considered, American usage is 
excluded, and, though the period from 1500 is covered, present-day 
usage gets most attention. Where the scope is so limited we naturally 
expect the treatment to be exhaustive and methodologically sound, 
aud in neither respect are we disappointed. From various kinds of 
writing 29000 usages have been collected and classified. Not all are 
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cited but there are enough to illustrate and justify each sense cate- 
gory established. For in there are seven main and 104 subcategories, 
and similarly for the other three prepositions. The procedure is 
inductive and the basic criterion is form rather than meaning. Form 
in this instance consists in the kind of object the preposition takes 
or the kind of verb governing the phrase. The result is an amplifica- 
tion of the lexical data available in the OZ D and, more significantly, 
a thorough and systematic syntactical analysis. Prepositional usage 
is too complicated to be described simply, and there is no point in 
trying to summarize all the minute details Dr. Lindkvist detects 
and explains, for it is these details that make his study worth while. 
The work as a whole is readily comprehensible and so arranged that 
any specific type of usage can easily be located. Mention might be 
made of two general points in the final chapter, that prepositional 
usage has changed very little during the past few centuries and that, 
where their meanings overlap, the choice of preposition depends on 
the object or verb used. This latter point is discussed more fully in 
the preceding chapter, dealing with the alternation of prepositions 
in certain locutions, e. g., arrive in or at, in London but at Canterbury, 
etc. 


University of North Carolina NORMAN E. ELIASON 


Robert L. Ramsay, The Place Names of Franklin County, Missouri 
(Columbia: Univ. of Missouri Studies, 1953. 55 pp. $2.50. Univ. 
of Missouri Studies, XXVI, 3). THIS is a posthumous work 
of the late Robert L. Ramsay, whose interest, energy, and in- 
spiration have provided for Missouri possibly a more thorough 
study of place names, past and present, than is available for any 
other state. From 1928 to 1948, eighteen of Ramsay’s M. A. candi- 
dates investigated Missouri place names section by section; the re- 
sults of their research are incorporated in a master file now ap- 
proaching forty thousand names. The present publication is a popular 
presentation, in topical rather than alphabetical form, of part of the 
data in one of these theses, showing the cultural influences that are 
reflected in nearly six hundred names of one county. 

The cultural influences producing American place names are 
indicated by the subdivisions of this study: “Franklin and Wash- 
ington: the County’s Reverence for Great Americans ”; “ New Haven 
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and Pacific: Borrowed Names from Other Sections of the U. S.”; 
“Krakow and Japan; Loans from All Over the World ”; “ Missouri, 
Meramec, and Other Indian Survivals”; “ Boeuf, Bourbeuse, and 
Tavern Rock: the French Imprint on Franklin County”; “ Fort 
San Juan and the Spanish Bequest”; “Daniel Boone and Other 
American Pioneers ”; “ Kiel, Dissen, and Etlah: the German Heri- 
tage”; “ Franklin County Mines and Methods of Naming Them”; 
“Millers, Innkeepers, and Postmasters”; “ Landowners and Local 
Families”; “ Franklin’s Landscapes, and Its Flora and Fauna”; 
“Union and Enterprise: the County’s Ideals”; “ Jacob’s Well and 
Jordan Creek: Bible Names of Franklin County ”; “ Buzzzard’s Roost 
and Reed’s Defeat: a Touch of Humor.” Each of these sections is 
compact, incorporating both pleasant anecdote and solid information. 
As usual in place name studies, some surprising origins appear; for 
example Japan (locally /"jJepen/) derives its name from the local 
Catholic parish, the Church of the Holy Martyrs of Japan, “ named 
for the twenty-six priests and lay brothers of Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Japanese blood who were crucified for their faith on February 5, 
1597, in the great persecution that almost wiped out Japanese Chris- 
tianity for three hundred years” (p. 20). A map, a list of field 
workers and informants, and an index will prove useful to the reader. 

Since Ramsay completed the manuscript only four days before 
his death, one can pardon such occasional slips as the apparent state- 
ment that the Rock Island connects with the Southern Pacific at 
Qmaha, Denver, and Kansas City (p. 19)—though a proofreader 
could easily have corrected this. The work epitomizes what Ramsay’s 
career demonstrated—that place-name research provides not only 
valuable information on linguistic and cultural history, but a great 
deal of pleasure for the investigator. 





Western Reserve University RAVEN I. McDAVID, JR. 


Walter Silz, Realism and Reality: Studies in the German Novelle 
of Poetic Realism (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1954. xii+168 pp. Paper, $4.00; cloth, $4.50. Univ. of North 
Carolina Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures). THE 
present study, which is most welcome as the first of its kind in 
English, is not an exhaustive treatment of either the German Novelle 
or poetic realism. It is, as the author indicates, a group of analyses 
of works which have impressed him as “significant examples of 
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Poetic Realism and of the art of Novelle-writing.” The work ag a 


whole is organized much like a history of art where an introductory 
section prepares the reader for the illustrations which follow. Limit. 
ing himself to the period in which both poetic realism and the 
Novelle flowered simultaneously in Germany, the author presents in 
each of his nine “ plates” one work which illustrates a stage in the 
development of both style and genre. 

The brief introductory essay defines quite succinctly what the 
terms “ Novelle” and “ poetic realism” mean. Poetic realism is 
presented as a compromise between pure “ Romantik” at one ex- 
treme and naturalism at the other, between the poetization of reality 
and the stark reflection of things as things without symbolical valua- 
tion or interpretation. The poetic realists were actually obliged to 
see the real world more sharply than earlier generations had seen it, 
for it literally forced itself upon their consciousness in a new and 
dynamic way. Careful observation and recording of concrete detail 
accordingly became their forte. These things of which they made 
the substance of their art were, however, always subordinated to an 
artistic plan or purpose. The works of the poetic realists are all 
works in which the experience of reality is presented as a value- 
experience. All of them reflect the persuasions and convictions of 
the author and are hence a far cry from the naturalists’ later attempts 
to achieve complete scientific objectivity. Whereas the naturalists 
take things at face-value, the poetic realists lean toward symbolism. 
Things for them have a deeper meaning than is apparent on the 
surface. All were compelled not so much by the facts of the outside 
world as by ideas. The Novellen discussed thus demonstrate both the 
increased awareness of the realities of life and the fact that “the 
only real realities are the persuasions of the mind.” 

Unlike the classical-romantic literature of the Goethezeit which 
was cosmopolitan in orientation, poetic realism was from the first pro- 
vincial and local in character. Most of the early poetic realists were 
“Heimatdichter,’ and the Dorfgeschichte was a most popular genre 
among them. The late romanticists, too, were led to this genre by 
their interest in folk-art and folk-ways, and the present study accord- 
ingly opens with an analysis of one of the first late romantic Dorf- 
geschichten, Brentano’s Die Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und 
dem schénen Annerl. In this essay the author points out how the 
realism of this work, though striking at times, is impaired by Bren- 
tano’s romantic concern with the supernatural and the miraculous 
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In the excellent analysis of Arnim’s Der tolle Invalide auf dem Fort 
Ratonneau which follows, Professor Silz shows how the interest in the 
supernatural in Arnim’s work is already blended with the new in- 
terest of the age in abnormal psychology. The husband’s possession 
by the devil is explained at the close in sober surgical terms. 

“Of the remaining essays the best are those on Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff’s Die Judenbuche, Keller’s Romeo and Julia auf dem Dorfe, 
Meyer’s Der Heilige, and Hauptmann’s Bahnwarter Thiel. The 
Meyer essay, a brilliant discussion of style, structure, and charac- 
terization, is actually the finest in the volume. Its only flaw, when 
judged in terms of what the title of the study as a whole leads us to 
expect, is that it is one of the least informative about realism. Little 
is said about Meyer as a realist beyond the statement that he was a 
symbolical realist who carried to its height the tendency towards 
symbolism already inherent in the Novelle of poetic realism. As the 
author points out, Meyer was led astray as a realist by his predilec- 
tion for historical subjects. Whereas the true realist’s concern should 
be with the reality of his own time, Meyer’s concern was with what 
had already happened. He was secretly on the side of the “ eternal- 
ized past” not the “lawless present.” 

This carefully prepared and well written volume will be of par- 
ticular value to students of comparative literature who wish to learn 
something about the peculiar nature of nineteenth-century German 
realism. 


The Johns Hopkins University WILLIAM H. McCLAIN 


W. H. A. Koenraads, Studien iiber sprachékonomische Entwicklun- 
gen im Deutschen (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1953. xxviii + 191 pp.). 
DR. Koenraads has presented here an interesting, even if somewhat 
pedestrian, study of tendencies toward linguistic economy in the 
German language, from Gothic to the present. It is a commonplace 
to say that the German language—as indeed all other languages—has 
developed towards a more simple form over a period of centuries. 
Although the Romance languages have been treated more fully in this 
respect (perhaps because of the greater wealth of material), the 
Germanic languages have received only scanty attention. The present 
book more than makes up for this failing. 

The text is divided into three chapters, the first of which is a very 
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concise and valuable survey of the leading theories of linguistic develop- 
ment from the Middle Ages to Jespersen. Dr. Koenraads bases his 
own views on the Jespersen canons. This is a facet of his work which 
cannot be challenged here, and each reader will have to decide whether 
he thinks the material has gotten out of hand at times, due to Jesper- 
sen’s worship of change and his contention that linguistic change is at 
least “ semi-conscious.” 

The second chapter, devoted to the development of German up to 
1900, is the weakest. Much of it is routine, such as the excessive time 
spent on the changes of endings. Although it is perhaps necessary that 
these changes be catalogued once, the author is occasionally guilty of 
belaboring the obvious. Further, there are three great faults which 
at times impair the value of this part of the study. First, Koenraads 
has been grossly negligent in relating linguistic changes to the foreign 
or dialectical influences from which they derived. Examples: on pp. 
102-5 there are several changes in syntax listed, such as the um plus 
Infinitive construction, the consecutio temporum, and the placing of 
the verb at the end of subordinate clauses. All of these derive from 
Latin syntax to a great degree, and cannot be fairly presented as an in- 
ternal development of the German language. But the author fails to 
consider this. Further, (p. 76-7) the development of the Sie, Fr, and 
Ihr forms of direct address are not credited to foreign (i. e., Italian 
and Latin sources), but are attributed to rather devious psychological 
developments within the German mind. Occasionally, too, Dutch 
words are cited as parallels to German formations, as on p. 86; but it 
is more than probable that the Dutch borrowed the formations from 
the Germans. A list of declined genitive phrases is given on p. 93, but 
there is no indication of the dialect or period from which they are 
taken, thus making the list valueless. The second point of contention 
are the plain mistakes. The most glaring example is on p. xxv: “ Mhd. 
wip entwickelt sich zu nhd. Weiber, wohl Analogie zu Kinder.” The 
MHG plural of kint was diu kint ; the analogy is to lamp; lembir. On 
p. 69 we read that “Im spiteren Mhd. wird die Endung -ent der 3. 
Plur. endgiiltig zu gunsten der -en-Endungen aus dem Konjunktiv 
verdrangt.” This statement is obviously true for standard NHG, but 
the older forms live on in dialects, for example in Swabian, where the 
-ent forms have conquered the entire plural of the verb endings. This 
brings our third objection, that the observations are based solely on 
written German (p. 124). Such a method of study is certainly 
possible, but then it may not be said that the consecutio temporum, 
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present in its pure form until early NHG, was displaced in modern 
spoken language (p. 103). It is most improbable that the spoken 
language of the Middle Ages ever made such fine distinctions. The 
paradox of p. 44, relative to the apo-koinou figure, is also solved if one 
realizes that the literary development of a language is but a super- 
structure over the base of the spoken language, which has a steady 
development. On the positive side, there is also much to be said. The 
introduction of Dutch examples, as on p. 83 or footnote 63, is very 
welcome and sheds much light on certain problems of German. Also, 
individual analyses—such as the discussion of the forms Worte and 
Worter (p. 63-4), the consideration of sentence rhythm on p. 93, and 
the classification of NHG strong verbs on p. 71—are both useful and 
penetrating. Particularly the verb list is a genuine contribution which 
is not only valuable to the linguist, but also to language teachers, for 
it presents the thorny ablaut problem in NHG in a very sensible 
manner. 

The third chapter, efficiency developments in the period 1900-1950, 
could be the most valuable and does present some interesting material. 
The method of mathematical analysis (p. 151) is rather dubious, 
though, and is too mechanical. Particularly, this reviewer cannot 
understand how a study of the language of the period can be written 
without mention of the Expressionists. Systematic studies of one 
phase of a development are of course useful, but one-sidedness can be 
pushed too far. The net result of this chapter seems to be that the 
German language has improved 211% in the last fifty years. This is 
of course an over-simplification of a chapter which has been the result 
of much original investigation, but this figure is the only tangible re- 
sult of the study. The third chapter also includes a study of the 
attitude of the periodical Muttersprache which is both enlightening 
and amusing. 

In summary, the book must be welcomed. The unknowns of the 
equation “ Efficiency = Economy + Clarity” have been solved for, 
but the impression of it is somewhat spoiled by sweeping generalisa- 
tions, failure of proper analysis, and errors in detail. 


The Johns Hopkins University THOMAS PERRY THORNTON 
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Georges May, Diderot et “La Religieuse” (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954, viii+ 
245 pp.). DIDEROT’S narrative works, except Le Neveu de 
Rameau, received for a long time only scant attention. The brief 
studies dealing with them, an occasional article or a chapter in a 
comprehensive book on Diderot, contain undoubtedly many excellent 
observations on Diderot’s art as a writer of novels and tales, but 
they seem to be written with the underlying assumption that none of 
Diderot’s novels could or should become the object of a monograph. 
This attitude has changed in recent years. Jean Fabre’s copiously 
annotated critical edition of Le Neveu de Rameau, Robert Loy’s stimu- 
lating and philosophical inquiry into the meaning and structure of 
Jacques le Fataliste and the thorough historical and literary analysis 
of La Religieuse which Georges May has just published, prove that it 
is highly rewarding to devote to Diderot’s narrative works the serious 
attention which the great novels of the nineteenth century have been 
receiving. 

Though Professor May deals with several aspects of La Religieuse, 
aspects which are too numerous to be discussed in a brief review, 
he is concerned above all with the question of realism in Diderot’s 
novel. He deals with it from a historical and an esthetic point of 
view. The first three sections of the book (the introduction and 
chapters one and two) treat preliminary issues, such as: Diderot’s 
reputation as a novelist, his evaluation of the novel, as well as the 
eighteenth-century attitude towards the novel; the publication of 
La Religieuse and the various studies that have been devoted to the 
work ; the circumstances which surround the conception and redaction 
of the novel as well as the history of its composition. All three 
sections contain much that is new and important. One may, how- 
ever, make a few critical observations: in his introduction the author 
uses the term “ roman” too comprehensively. Many narrative works 
which we now call novels were deliberately designated in the eight- 
eenth century by a different name and the numerous serious or 
flippant criticisms of the novel concern one specific type. There can 
be no doubt that the genre was well established and taken quite 
seriously not long after the middle of the century; the two kinds of 
remarks, positive and negative, which Diderot makes on the novel 
and which Professor May discusses cease to be contradictory if one 
determines to what works they apply. Some of these remarks are 
moreover rather whimsical and are so meant. 
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In the first chapter the historical survey of the reception which 
La Religieuse received is somewhat summary and limited; the author 
omits, for instance, one of the best articles on La Religieuse (by 
J. Haas in ZF SL, xxtv [1902]), an article in which the social aspects 
of the work are discussed, aspects Professor May failed to mention. 
A detail: I am not convinced that the manuscript of Za Religieuse 
which was used for the first edition, was the one which Prince Henry 
of Prussia is said to have given to the Institut de France. Some 
of the author’s remarks on the relationship between the Préface- 
Annexe and La Religieuse will have to be re-examined in the light 
of the two recently published manuscripts of the Préface-Annere 
(cf. Diderot Studies II). But even before that publication, one could 
easily ascertain that the novel is not mentioned for the first time in 
the last letter of the Préface-Annezxe, but already in the letter of 
April 13, and that it is not presented as a short letter which was 
to be expanded later, but as a book (“un volume”). Several of 
the remarks which Professor May makes in this chapter as well as 
throughout his book on the form of La Religieuse will have to be 
corrected, for they are based on an insufficient examination of avail- 
able data. 

The next four chapters (III-VI), constitute the historical part of 
Professor May’s book. Since the plot of La Religieuse is not only 
based on real events but is also declared by Diderot and his friends 
to be a “true” story, Professor May studied the contemporary rec- 
ords on the Affaire Delamarre and the convent of Saint-Eutrope in 
order to ascertain which factual data served as basis for the novel. 
In Chapter III, the author reconstitutes from material deposited 
mostly at the Bibliothéque Nationale the life story of Marguerite 
Delamarre, the model of the “ religieuse,’ and in Chapter IV he 
deals with the episode in the convent of Saint-Eutrope. As far as 
Marguerite Delamarre is concerned, the author is very successful in 
establishing the story, upon which Diderot relied for his novel; in 
Chapter IV, however, Professor May has to rely heavily on conjecture. 
The Diderot scholar owes a great debt of gratitude here to Professor 
May for his careful examination of unknown documents and his 
wearthing of valuable material. However, the significance which 
this material has for the novel is not always clearly defined. Professor 
May himself seems undecided on the problem: at times he praises 
Diderot’s creative imagination and declares emphatically that the 
novel has its origin in Diderot’s heart; but then we read that Diderot 
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did not invent anything! (It seems evident to me from the materia] 
presented in these chapters that Diderot did leave out many data 
and situations and invented others). On another occasion Professor 
May maintains that we must not start from factual evidence in ap 
inquiry of this nature but rather from the story or legend into which 
the facts had been transformed, a legend which was known to 
Diderot’s contemporaries and, according to the author, “ must ” have 
been known to Diderot himself. One wonders how much remains of 
the source material! Evidently Diderot did not study the records 
which Professor May perused. Add to this that the author is also 
divided on the trustworthiness of some of the testimonies of the 
period: Maurepas, for instance, is treated in the space of a few 
pages, first as a reliable and then as an unreliable witness. The 
reader will look in vain for an objective criterium of these verdicts. — 
The essential question of Diderot’s reliance on actual facts is neither 
clearly raised in these chapters nor is it answered. No evaluation, 
not even an analysis is made of the data which Diderot utilized or 
rejected. As a result of this the problem of “invention” in the 
novel is left undecided. 

The two chapters, “ Diderot Sexologue” and “ Influences Litté- 
raires: Héroines lesbiennes et héroines cloitrées,” should have been 
combined and considerably shortened; in both a merely descriptive 
account of Diderot’s interest in questions of sex and sexual perversion 
alternates with a historical survey of the treatment of these themes in 
Latin and French literature. The purpose of the survey is to ascer- 
tain Diderot’s originality in the chapter on the perverted prioress; 
the outcome of Professor May’s investigation is negative. According 
to the author, Diderot had many literary antecedents, but nobody 
before him treated the themes with equal seriousness and scientific 
objectivity. This evaluation is probably correct, but it is based ona 
cursory survey of “sources ” and those which the author selected are 
treated too much in detail if one considers the fact that they did nof, 
as Professor May himself admits, influence Diderot. One would also 
have wished that the criteria according to which the question of 
influence is discussed and decided had been set forth with greater 
clarity and used with some consistency. Diderot’s description of per- 
verted love comprises many elements, some scabrous, others “ scien- 
tific * and still others “ human.” The works quoted by Professor May 
for comparison may well differ from La Religieuse with regard to the 
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sum total of these elements, but some of the works may show (in my 
view they do show) a significant resemblance to one of the elements. 

The author is more positive in his evaluation of the influence which 
real persons and events exerted on Diderot’s novel. One wonders at 
times whether he does not overstress this influence because it suits 
so well his assumption that La Religieuse is a work of realistic litera- 
ture and as such has its origin in data of contemporary life. Pro- 
fessor May discusses all the persons of Diderot’s acquaintance and 
events in Diderot’s surroundings, which determined the characters 
and themes of La Religieuse. Some of the data are treated too directly 
and without the necessary discrimination. One striking instance: it 
has been known to many readers of Diderot that his preoccupation 
with Lesbian love was to a certain extent determined by his belief or 
apprehension that Sophie Volland’s sister, Mme. Legendre, showed 
Lesbian tendencies. Diderot even feared that her attachment for her 
sister was not free from such inclinations. He had no certain knowl- 
edge of any fact and there can be no doubt that Diderot knew that 
all his ideas and feelings on the subject were strongly determined 
by fear, jealousy and anguish. The issue is thus rather complex and 
delicate and one is appalled to read in Mr. May’s book the following 
blunt statement: “ Une chose cependant est indéniable: Diderot 
avait réellement cru, pendant l’automne de 1760, que les deux femmes 
quil aimait alors le plus au monde étaient unies l’une & l’autre 
par des liens impurs.” (142). What is in reality “ undeniable” is 
that the author cuts with destructive directness through an intricate 
psychological pattern. 

In his last two chapters Professor May turns to the significance 
and the literary aspects of La Religieuse; he first raises the question 
of the meaning of the novel and criticizes those who see in it an 
attack upon religion. Diderot’s novel, according to Professor May, 
is directed against the institution of convents and monasteries and 
against the enforcement of monastic vows, but not against religion 
itself. The author goes to some length in defending this point, show- 
ing that the protagonist (Suzanne Simonin) is pious, that religion 
itself is never accused in the novel and that the great preachers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries condemned the “ vocation 
foreée ” no less outspokenly than Diderot himself. Professor May’s 
discussion is brilliant and convincing on many points; but one won- 
ders whether he does not occasionally oversimplify the issue and go to 
another extreme when he declares that La Religieuse is a Christian 
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novel (168) and that Diderot’s criticism of religious orders is ortho- 
dox. If one reasons along these lines, one will have to call orthodox 
the major part of eighteenth-century and nearly all of Diderot’s and 
Voltaire’s criticism of the Church, for this criticism is made in the 
name of “true” religion as opposed to institutionalized religion and 
contrasts the true believer with the devout. To Professor May’s argu- 
ment that the “ vocation forcée ” was criticized by the great preachers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and that Diderot’s criti- 
cism is thus in agreement with the Church, one must object that 
Professor May forgets to make a necessary distinction: the great 
preachers whom he quotes object to the “vocation forcée” in the 
name of religion and of specific dogmas. They criticize the perversion 
of true religious calling, not the calling itself, and defend the sanctity 
of monastic life, while Diderot’s criticism places itself entirely out- 
side of the Church and is based on the natural rights and desires 
(the right of enjoyment and pleasure) of the individual. However, 
Professor May is right when he emphasizes that Diderot’s interest 
in the fate of Suzanne Simonin is centered on the “rapports de la 
personne humaine avec la profession religieuse” (193) and that 
Diderot studied the effects of the “état” or “condition ” of a nun 
on the body, heart and mind of a human being. One may regret that 
the question of the anti-religious character of La Religieuse pre- 
occupied the author so much that he failed to observe the significance 
of social criticism in Diderot’s novel, a criticism which often outweighs 
that of religious issues. 

The last and in many respects most important chapter (“ L’art 
du Romancier”) presents the conclusion of the previous chapters 
on the historical background of La Religieuse: since Diderot did not 
simply retell actual events, but used the story of Marguerite Dela- 
marre merely as material for his novel, the problem of the literary 
form of the novel and of the artistic transformation of the material 
arises. Since the “real” story furnished part of the plot and since 
the purpose which Diderot pursued in his novel, determined to a cer- 
tain extent the nature and course of action in the novel, as well as 
some of the incidents, one might have expected Professor May to 
inquire into the way in which Diderot used his material: what he 
adopted and what he excluded, how he modified the data and which 
details he added, to what extent he did justice to the exigencies of 
the theme he chose and the perspective he adopted. Unfortunately, 
Professor May does not raise these questions which would seem to 
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follow naturally from his previous chapters. Instead he places his 
discussion of the “Art du Romancier ” in the perspective of the es- 
thetic problem which Diderot raised at the end of his tale, Les deur 
Amis de Bourbonne. Professor May contends that this theory of 
Diderot contains his conscious technique as a novelist, and that it is 
ideally suited for an analysis of La Religieuse. I cannot agree with 
the author, for it seems to me that Diderot did not sketch his ars 
poetica at the end of Les deux Amis de Bourbonne; nor did he follow 
it consciously or deliberately or even instinctively in his narrative 
works. The point Diderot raises at the end of his “conte ” in a rather 
sketchy and paradoxical way is a general, partly philosophical, partly 
esthetic problem. In order to understand its significance one has to 
interpret Diderot’s categories in the light of his esthetic thought 
taken as a whole. The contrast which Diderot establishes in the 
quoted passage between “truth” and “eloquence” or “ poetry ” 
confusing since he fails to define or clarify the meaning of truth and 
poetry. Professor May, by maintaining the aforementioned perspec- 
tive throughout his chapter and leaving the terms in their ambiguity 
becomes involved in a discussion of antithetical concepts, the meaning 
of which is shifting and thus destroys the very form of antithesis. 
Such highly divergent concepts as truth, reality, factuality, verisi- 
militude and credibility are substituted for each other; so are their 
antonyms. Nowhere, for instance, are we told whether or not the 
terms factual or true refer to the “real” story of Marguerite Dela- 
marre; we do not even find in this chapter a comparison between 
those elements which Diderot took from the real story and those he 
changed or added. Professor May uses the term “credible” for 
that which is factual, that which is made credible by artistic skill, 
or that which appears credible to him. I would object to the per- 
spective chosen by Professor May also on the grounds that Diderot 
wrote neither La Religieuse nor any other narrative work in order to 
solve, illustrate or exemplify a problem of esthetics; nor did he ab- 
stract his esthetic theory of the “ récit” from his actual practice in 
his novels. 

Notwithstanding the objections raised above, Professor May makes 
many excellent and keen observations on Diderot’s use of the “ tab- 
leau” and of dramatic dialogue in his narrative, on the role of 
Diderot’s sensitivity in his portrayal of characters and events and 
the advantages and dangers of his sensitivity, on the use or inter- 
ference of the two genres of “ mémoire” and “ journal intime” in 
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La Religieuse. Some readers will be surprised to see Professor May 
follow a recent fashion when he calls Diderot a precursor of Proust 
and of “unanismisme,” or discover in Diderot’s style resemblances 
with English paintings, Fragonard, and even Rembrandt, and to 
notice a strong influence of Plato’s Phaidon and Apology as well as 
of the Bible. On the subject of the latter, Professor May follows the 
observations made by Professor Leo Spitzer in his “ The Style of 
Diderot ” (Linguistics and Literary History, pp. 135 ff.). The pres- 
ent reviewer would have preferred to the discussion of these resem- 
blances, a thorough discussion of the relation of the various literary 
genres used by Diderot and of the essentially composite character of 
this work. Professor May takes La Religveuse as a homogeneous 
novel, though he knows and states that it was several times modified 
and was originally conceived to fulfill a very limited purpose. The 
novel has all the characteristics of its growth and shows a variety 
of perspectives. Many of the objections which the author raises, 
many observations which he makes on the contradictions in the novel, 
are in my opinion the result of the development and transformation 
of the work, a development which should be discussed in strictly struc- 
tural and literary categories. If Diderot, despite his repeated revisions 
of La Religieuse, did not notice its inconsistencies in plot and form 
and failed to fuse its different parts, we must attribute this to the 
fact that Diderot never conceived of La Religieuse as a “ roman ”—he 
despised the genre—but as a satire of convents and an ardent plea 
for reform, a plea which he expressed by means of striking dramatic 
and moving scenes of persecution, of suffering, and of perversion. 
Professor May has made a major contribution to modern Diderot 
studies: he has established the basis for a serious historical and es- 
thetic discussion of La Religieuse and has opened many perspectives 
for further investigations. However, his pertinent insights into 
Diderot’s novel would have fallen into a more coherent pattern and 
would have been more conclusive, if he had maintained a clearer 
distinction and relation between the study of the sources and the 
study of the genesis of a work of art and if he had concentrated more 
fully on an empirical investigation of the form, the style and the treat- 
ment of characters in La Religieuse, instead of devoting so much space 


to the general issue of realism versus “ poetry ” in the novel. 
Harvard University HERBERT DIECKMANN 
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464 pp.). 
Putter, Irving, The Pessimism of Lecon 
of Califor 


de Lisle (Berkeley: Univ. 
Press, 1954. 144 pp.). 

Sanjuan, Pilar A., El ensayo hispdnit 
(Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1954. 412 pp. 

Vial, Fernand, Voltaire: sa vie et 
cuvre (Paris: Marcel Didier, 1955, 
pp-)- 

Viatte, Auguste, Histoire littéraire 
VAmérique francaise (Paris: Presses Uj 
versitaires, 1954. 544 pp.). 

Winegarten, Renée, French Lyric Poetry 
the Age of Malherbe (Manchester: Manche 
ter Univ. Press, 1954. 156 pp.). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bom, Kaj, et al., Ordborg over det dani 
Sprog, Vol. 27 “ vindereb-dvring” (Cope 
hagen: Nordisk Forlag, 1954. 1774 cols). 

Friederich, W. P., and Malone, D. H., Ou > 
line of Comparative Literature, from Day 
Alighieri to Eugene O’Neill (Chapel 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
pp- $6.00). 

Jacquot, Jean, et al., Musique et Pe 
au XVIe Siécle (Paris: Centre National @ 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1954. 380 9 
1.600 frs. Colloques Internationaux, ™ 
ences Humaines, 5). 

Konovalov, S., ed., Oxford Slavonic P 
Vol. V (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. ! 
pp-)- 

Lattimore, Richmond, et al., tr., Bw 
des: Alcestis, The Medea, The Herts 
dae, Hippolytus (Chicago: Univ. of Gilg 
Press, 1955. ix + 221 pp. $3.75). 
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| RUDIN 


Prbous 


). 
mon Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 


B, 195 


fon GALINA STILMAN 


lifornj 


This edition of the Russian text of Rudin is intended for students of 
intermediate and advanced levels. The Introduction, in Russian, gives 
a brief biography of Turgenev and background information on Rudin. 
The editor has provided extensive vocabularies at the foot of the pages 
and at the end of the volume, as well as explanatory footnotes. The 
present edition is based on the editor’s many years’ experience using 
Rudin in her Russian classes at Columbia University. $3.50 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES: 


A Condensed Survey 


ROMAN JAKOBSEN 


An up-to-date summary of information about the Slavic languages, this 
second edition is a revision that incorporates the findings of recent 
research. It includes a map and a survey of the present distribution 
of the thirteen living Slavic languages and a discussion of the major 
characteristics of each; a history of the literary and liturgic languages, 
with samples for each of them; and a concise survey of comparative 


phonology and comparative grammar. A selective bibliography is also 
included. Paperbound $ .80 


Columbia University Press » NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


Publishers of the Columbia Encyclopedia 











117 pages of text. $2.00 


enjoy this genial play and 
its true-to-life characters. 
With notes, exercises, and 


complete vocabulary. 


Edited by 
JOSEPH LOUIS RUSSO 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


For intermediate Italian classes— 
GOLDONI’S Venetian masterpiece 


Goldoni’s most celebrated i R U S T E G H 


Venetian work is now avail- 
able in Italian. Students will 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton's poetry, he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the 
poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. In 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 

146 pages Index $3.00 
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